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“KAOSPAR” 
FAIENCE TILE 


Manufactured by California China Products Co. 
National City, San Diego Co., Cal. 


A variety of colors in matte and bright finish glazes, for 


CRE ATEST MOUNT AIN SCENIC aae or floors, and all interior and exterior decor- 


Landscape and modeled tile in several colors, our specialty. 


TRIP IN AMERICA Colored designs, gladly furnished. 


WELSH QUARRIES 
25 MILES THROUGH WONDERLAND We import direct from England, one of the best makes of 


Welsh Quarries, in all of th i lors, RED, BLUE, 
FROM SEA LEVEL TO THE CLOUD-LINE oeEy oa aes git gene ular. colors 


When planning your home, be sure to consider the use of 
quarry tile for your porch floors, terrace and patio, if you 
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EXCURSION FARE a Dp 0 1) desire the most pleasing and durable effect. 
UNTIL JAN. 15 ONLY Agents for the d’Ascenzo Studios—Philadelphia, Pa. 
BETTER GO SOON oY Manufacturers of Exclusive Designs in Art Glass and 


FROM LOS. ANGELES Glass Mosaic. 3 
Eugene Parker H. W. Gorham 


LITERATURE SENT ANYONE, ANYWHERE ON APPLICATION PARKER-GORHAM COMPANY 
PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY Metropolitan Building 


D. W. PONTIUS, TRAFFIC MANAGER LOS ANGELES Los Angeles, Cal. 
Main 9319 F-2352 





FOR SALE 





Make A Resolution to Burn Better Fuel Attr a ctiv e Home 


CARBON BRIQUETS at Hollywood 


Are More Efficient Than Other Fuels Because 
They Give More Heat and Cost Less on Winona Boulevard, Half all Block North of 
ee Hollywood Boulevard 
$9.00 per ton $4.75 per half ton $2.50 per quarter ton 
Free delivery, except in outlying districts, where 
a small additional transportation 
charge will be made. 


nace, large closets, sleeping porch, pan- 
tries, porch lavatory, beautiful lawn, in 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation grass and flowers, many fruit trees, two- 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET story house in rear for help, and garage 

Briquet Office Phones: Main 8620 and 60199 ~ Lot 60x? OO. House almost 
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Begin The Year Right— Real Bargain at $7500) 


By adding to the interest in life of Term 
one or more friends. Send them a | 
subscription to Apply at the 37 
THE GRAPHIC or Address 
The only weekly journal of critical comment | Ap R. Heflin, Agent, 5210 Hollywood B oulevard 


in Southern California 
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Nine-room house, hard-wood floors, fur- 
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ARE WE TO LOSE BISHOP CONATY? 


HILE the selection of Bishop Conaty of 
the diocese of Ios Angeles and Monterey, 
as successor to the Jate Archbishop Ricrdan of 
San Francisco, would be a distinct loss to Los 
Angeles, his friends here realize that 11 would be 
a fitting recognition ci the prelate wne for near- 
ly twelve years has worked so assicuously to ad- 
vance the spiritual and social weifare of his peo- 
ple. In that period the good bishop has made 
his impress not only in the diocesan fieid ac- 
knowledging his executive jurisdiction, but in 
non-Catholic circles as well. His sturdy Amert- 
canism, his fine citizenship, his broad outlook and 
his lovable disposition iave been factors that 
have endeared him alike to those in and out of 
the church he serves so zealously. Possessed of 
a liberal education, holding the sanest of views 
on civic affairs. as big-visicned as he 1s big 
hearted his presence in Los Angeles has con- 
iributed in no small degree to the wonderful up- 
building of the metropolis of Southern California. 
Bishop Conaty has achieved much more than a 
local reputation. He has won national fame as 
an educator, and in Massachusetts and Washing- 
ton, his work before coming to Los Angeles 
marked him as one of the big men of the country. 
In the little more than a decade that he has been 
on the coast the circle of his influence has been 
just as potent, just as comprehensive as it was 
wont to be in the New England and middle At- 
lantic states where his ecclesiastic and literary 
labors were of prolific yield. As rector of the 
Catholic University of Washington, Right Rev- 
€rend Thomas J. Conaty is gratefully remem- 
bered by a country-wide constituency of students, 
tow forming the bulwark of Catholic-American 
citizenship, for his splendid scholarship, his kind- 
ly interest ever exerted in their behalf and his 
broad executorship. He was a liberal education 
in himself is the testimony of one of the Los An- 
geles graduates of the Washington university, 
who had the privileges of that institution of 
learning when Bishop Conaty was rector. Not 
alone is he a great educationalist; his influence 
is the more impressive because, in addition, the 
Bishop is a man of unusual culture, which he its 
Constantly extending. 


San Francisco will have occasion to felicitate 
herself if, in the course of events, it shall tran- 
spire that this most attractive churchman-—and 
we who voice this opinion are not of his faith 
IS called to succeed the eminent prelate recently 
deceased. But while such elevation would be in 
every way worthy and fitting we of Los Angeles 
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hard to reconcile ourselves to his 
departure. Not only as a spiritual leader would 
he be greatly missed, but in councils, in 
good-citizen movements requiring sane thinking 
and earnest activities he has been a powertul 
force and his removal would be a serious loss to 
the community. Realizing this, many of us will 
cherish a secret hope that San Francisco shall 
not lure him from us, and yet that is a selfish 
thought after so many rich years of endeavor 


given by him to this diocese. Rather should we 
rejoice at his preferment, in case it comes, and 


solace ourselves with the knowledge of how 
greatly we have profited by the assiduous years 
he has devoted to his work among us. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire and, surely, this 
splendid worker in his chosen field has earned 
any churchly promotion in the gift of his su- 
periors. 


Vigitlemeiaitd 


CIVIC 


PLAYING WITH MARKED CARDS 


NM ONSIDERING that the note to the British 

government from the state department is 
couched in a friendly spirit, its frankness in prov 
testing the policy employed by Great Britain in 
unlawfully detaining American cargoes, in de- 
hance or the law of nations, need not be seized 
upon by American jingoists as the forerunner of 
Such an outcome is too absurdly remote to 
be regarded with a degree of patience, even. The 
British navy has been overzealous, that is all, and 
the complaint now voiced will, unquestionably, be 
heeded, and the policy of undue detention of 
American ships at sea changed. Doubtless, neu- 
tral American shippers have good cause to pro- 
test the deflecting of their cargoes to British 
ports, thereby entailing exasperating delays, and 
the working of hardships on innocent merchants, 
but by the sharp practice of a few the whole are 
made to suffer, and the mistake of mixing con- 
traband goods with non-contraband articles prob- 
ably accounts for ninety per cent of the deten- 
tions. 

What the state department demands, however, 
in regard to purely neutral cargoes, admits of no 
debate, since the British government in the past, 
notably in the South African war, has ruled in 
favor of precisely those contentions now ad- 
vanced by Washington. But the absence of good 
faith by American shippers in two notable in- 
stances, specifically named by the state depart- 
ment, in which contraband goods were concealed 
in otherwise neutral cargoes, coming to the no- 
tice of the British, destroyed all confidence in 
American manifests, and resulted in the search- 
ing and detention of scores of ships carrying 
Wholly neutral articles of commerce. Of course, 
because two shippers broke faith, it does not 
follow that a general conspiracy to evade the neu- 
trality laws exists, as has been charged. What 
should be done is to penalize the dishonest mer- 
chant, whose sharp practice has been the cause 
of the many vexatious delays to American ship- 
ping. Congress should take a hand in this, and 
by enforcing a heavy impost, forever discourage 
the making of fraudulent manifests. 

There is no desire in this country to get into a 
quarrel with Great Britain, now or at any time; 
that would be a footless and foolish procedure. 
We are bound to contend for our just rights on 
the high seas, however, and to that extent the 
attitude of the administration is highly com- 
mendable. So long as we stick to that program 
there is no danger of Great Britain or any other 
nation attempting reprisals of a belligerent na- 
ture. Put while we may insist that the British 


Ward, 
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shal! not ride over us roughshod, it 1s equally 
important for our people to observe the rules of 
the gaine, and the making of false manifests is 
like dealing from the bottom of the pack. To 
put a stop to that pernicious practice we should 
take the initiative in the manner suggested, by 
the enactment of laws that will make it exceed- 
ingly unprofitable on the part of shippers to plas 
with marked cards. 





SAN DIEGO’S DREAM COME TRUE 


S AN DIEGO is in a nervous flutter this week 

preparing to welcome, officially, the plethora 
of strangers, to which she, in conjunction with 
San Francisco, next month, will act as:chatelaine 
for 1915. California, as never before, must re- 
veal her qualities as world-hostess and San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego are her efficient handmaid- 
ens, With Los Angeles, in between, ready to do 
her share. This is not the place to speak of the 
northern exposition, although it is proving itself 
worthy of all commendation, but, for the nonce, 
the metropolis beyond the Tehachapi must give 
way to the beautiful bay city of the south, which 
has just declared her fair officially open to visi- 
ters. The courage, the pcrtimacity, the faith of 
our sister city is now about to be recognized and 
rewarded and, we fully believe, in a manner com- 
mensurate with the unremitting labors and heavy 
expenditures contributed by the people of San 
Diego. 

Returning visitors to California’s southermost 
city speak highly of the charms of the exposition 
which is laid out on an imposing mesa, overlook- 
ing the First Port of Call, the blue Pacific, and 
the long-winding canyons which stretch back to 
the snow-capped Sierras and the low table-lands 
of Mexico, to quote Mr. George Hazzard of this 
city, who continues: “The visitor to this exposi- 
tion will find himself transported, in spite of him- 
self, to Old Spain in a bygone century. As soon 
as he approaches the West Gate the spell is upon 
him. As he watks along El Puente Cabrillo and 
looks to the right and left over the canyons and 
gulches, the rugged sides of which have been 
made glorious by myriads of trees, plants, shrubs, 
vines and flowers, and then ahead to the massive 
portals of the exposition, surmounted by towers 
and domes alla light gray color—graceful though 
severe—he can hardly believe that he is in Cali- 
fornia and the twentieth century. Entering the 
portal he stands in the plaza and gazes first at 
the imposing cathedral, to the left, with sculp- 
tured panels and plain massive towers, and, be- 
yond, at the creamy white Spanish city with 
cupolas of blue and gold and black and yellow. 
To the right, a quaint California mission whose 
severe lines contrast strongly with the grandeur 
of its neighbors. Then, looking straight ahead, 
along the prado bounded on both sides by cool 
corridors and vine-covered buildings thronged 
with caballeros and Spanish dancing girls—the 
illusion is complete, and the dazed observer 
mentally exclaims, ‘This is Spain! This is Ro- 
mance! This is a dream come true.’ ” 


Nor is the exposition the sole object of inter- 
est to the visitor. The city of San Diego is as 
beautiful as a dream and with an unique history. 
From this spot Father Junipero Serra started 
forth to establish his chain of missions, but leav- 
ing behind him the first cross reared in upper 
California, in the first mission church erected. 
The first settlement dates from 1769, although the 
harbor was discovered by Cabrillo in 1542 and 
was surveyed by Viscaino sixty years later. It is 
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worth while to visit “Old Town’ and note its 
various ancient landmarks—the old chapel and 
the bells that were brought from Spain 113 years 
ago; the engineering work of the early Fran- 
ciscan fathers; the pioneer palm trees, the old 
eraveyard; the monument marking the spot 
where General Fremont flew the United States 
flag in the fiasco of 1846. Then there are many 
charming drives to be taken in every direction, 
not forgetting that to Point Loma, with its won- 
derful sunsets and view of mountain and sea. It 
will well repay an extended stay, and that San 
Diego will prove herself to be a model hostess is 
not to be doubted. 





KENTUCKIAN ON HOBSON BILL 


S PEAKING in the house the other day on the 
h subject of national prohibition of liyuor—- 
commonly known as the Hobson resolution— 
Representative Cantrill oi Kentucky, expressed 
the belief that the question had been pressed 
upon congress by the minority party with the de- 
‘tiberate intent of putting the Democrats in a 
hole. Mr. Cantrill stated that ten of the twelve 
counties in his district are as dry as any counties 
in the United States, but he tcld his people he 
would vote against the resolution and he gave 
lis reasons. Said he: “I would not vote for a 
measure to force the manufacture of liquor upon 
a state or community which had voted against 
such manufacture and, therefore, [ would not 
vote to give the federal government power to 
prohibit its manufacture in a state or community 
which voted for iis manufacture. Here is the 
“states rights” doctrine carried to its cxtreme. 
He believes in local option, however. What he 
does object to in the proposed amendment is that 
its enforcement would destroy two hundred and 
thirty millions of revenue per annum and at the 
same time permit the free and unlimited manufac- 
ture of intoxicating liquors for personal use. 


On the subject of illicit stills the Kentuckian 
erew eloquent in their denunciation, because, he 
declared, their kind would increase under prohibi- 


tion, which would not diminish the consumption 
of strong drink. He added, “And, Mr. Speaker, 


what kind of liquor do these illicit distilleries 
make? Instead of the pure, straight kind, like we 
make in Kentucky under strict government super-~- 
vision, we have the mean ‘squirrel whisky’ de- 
scribed by Commissioner Royal E. Cabell in the 
story told him by a revenue agent in Virginia, 
where ne was formerly. United States commis- 
sioner of internal revenue: 


There was an old negro in one of the prohibi- 
tion states up for bootlegging. He plead guilty. 
The judge spoke to him and said, “What kind of 
liquor are you selling, Mose?” He said, “Judge 
I am selling squirrel liquor.” The judge asks, 
‘What kind of liquor is that?” ‘‘Well,” he says, 
“Tudge, that is the kind of licker old man Jones 
makes up the holler at his still, and when a rab- 
bit get three drops of it he will sit wp on his hind 
legs and spit my hound puppy in the face.” The 
judge says, “That is pretty powerful liquor, Mose; 
but why do you call it squirrel! liquor?” He says, 
“If you go out on a cool morning and take your 
gun and sit down under a hickory tree and wait 
for a squirrel, and you take along your tickler of 
that licker and take three or four drinks, and 
presently. when you sce a squirrel up on a limb, 
you forget all about the gun and clam up the 
tree and catch that squirrel yourself.” 


Concludes Mr. Cantrill, “When that squirrel 
liquor gets in a inan he goes at whatever comes 
into his mind. That squirrel liquor is one of the 
problems that prohibition is aggravating instead 
of decreasing.” Of course, the obvious rcply is 
that the government would have to prove itself 
more powerful than the individual by vigorous 
reprisals and a rigid enforcemetn of the law. The 
real objection to national prohibition made by 
Cantrill and many of his way of thinking is the 
i{remendous loss of revenue, $250,000,000 annually, 
which the party responsible for the sumptuary 
measure would have to restore in another way. 
To make up the deficiency congress would be 
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compelled to lay tariff rates that would appal the 
taxpayers of the country. In the Kentuckian’s 
judgment, until the government has a well-defined 
plan to meet the deficiency which must be faced, 


it were folly to lop off the quarter of a billion 
dollars of public revenue annually. 


CRITICISM WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


RB ACK from his experience at the front as a 
soldier of the German empire Fritz Kreisler, 
the noted violinist, is playing to capacity houses 
in the east. Always popular here, his bravery, 
so well attested by his wounds, which gained him 
his discharge, has added to the esteem in which 
he is held by Americans. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that the kindly reception 
accorded the violinist by leading journals of the 
Atlantic coast, that have been pronounced in 
their adverse comment on Germany's belligerency, 
is distinct evidence that such criticism is not the 
result of anti-German or pro-English prejudice. 
For the gallant soldier who fights for his father- 
land, and lives, warm praise, the bays and finan- 
cial reward, as in Fritz Kreisler’s case. 
Whatever the final outcome of the war, politi- 
cally, let us hope that the almiost fetish worship 
of a chemical compound, in the definite hope of 
nated, while, to the contrary, the recognition and 
appreciation of Germany’s tremendous work in 
scientific and other lines may be augmented. The 
spirit which could induce the making of six hun- 
dred and six successive, synthetical modifications 


of a chemical compound, in the definite hope of 
obtaining a cure for an otherwise inevitably fatal 


disease, is certainly worthy of perpetuation. But 
that is a principle widely apart from the sordid, 
commercial viewpoint which seized upon this 
number as a trademark to encourage, in American 
patent-medicine manner, the use of this drug in 
another disease. 

Koch’s premature publication of his tubercu- 
lar experiments was forced by the government 
whose orders, as a public official, he had to obey, 
at the cost of many lives and years of delay in 
the proper use of this great discovery. Extrac- 
tion of beautiful colors from waste matter was 
more than worth while, but the substitution of 
cheap, evanescent dyes, for old-fashioned, per- 
manent ones was of no advantage to the textile 
trades. The thorough, painstaking study of the 


sources of the Scriptures should not be dis- 
credited because of the cheap philosophy which 


declares that “A good war hallows every cause.” 





ANOTHER CUSTER “SOLE SURVIVOR” 


OSSIBLY, the person who claims to be the 

only white survivor of Custer’s last charge 
on the heights of the Little Big Horn, in Mon- 
tana, June 25, 1876, and who has sued a local mov- 
ing picture concern for alleged breach of con- 
tract, may have been with Reno when that dere- 
lict officer failed to carry out Custer’s orders and 
retreated to the bluffs; but in declaring that he 
was in the battle with the general and is the sole 
survivor of the massacre he is weakening his case 
beyond redemption, for there was not a human 
being left of Custer’s heroic band after the allied 
Indians, led by Chief Gall, had finished their fear- 
ful work. The only life that greeted General 
Gibbon’s command, twenty-four hours later, was 
Captain Keogh’s white charger Comanche, which, 
badly wounded, struggled to his feet and whinnied 
his pitiful welcome. Tenderly, the remnant of 
the Seventh Cavalry cared for the injured animal 
from that date, Comanche lingering for several 
years, the pride and pet of the regiment. 

Curly, the Crow scout, who slipped away from 
Custer, prior to the retreat to the heights, when 
he saw the strength of the Indian village in the 
valley of the Little Big Horn, for years there- 
after enjoyed a liberal income from gullible tour- 
ists who visited his shack on the Crow reserva- 
tion, in Montana, where he posed as the “‘sole 
survivor.” His claim was about as valid as that 
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of the Los Angelan who is now suing a hlim com- 
pany for damages. Neither was in the fight, for 
the excellent reason that the massacre was com- 
plete. One soldier almost succeeded in slipping 
through the circle of murderous firing that en- 
compassed the devoted troopers. Illis white 
eravestone may be seen far to the southeast of 
the ridge where the bullets of the Indians stopped 
his flight: 
Just as they fell before the Sioux, 
Under the headstones white they lie, 


Glistening marbles in constant view, 
Mutely proclaiming how heroes die. 


Chief Gall, years afterward, in his shack on the 
Standing Rock reservation, toid the writer that 
the fight began about noon and was over in an 
hour. The terrific fire at close rapidly 
decimated Custer’s forces and the 
troopers fought determinedly, and bravely sup- 
ported their officers, they were beset by such 
overpowering numbers that resistance was almost 
useless and death inevitable. When the tast sol- 
dier had been killed the work of mutilating the 
dead began, and an officer of Gibbon’s command, 
who reached the battlefield the morning of June 
27, describes the scenes he witnessed there as 
horrible in the extreme. Rain-in-the-Face, who 
had a long-standing grudge against Captain Tom 
Custer, made good his threat of cutting out the 
gallant soldier’s heart, but when we asked him 
what he did with it—twenty-four years aiterward 
—he only scowled and grunted. There 1s a story 
that he ate it, but that is probably a camp-fire 
yarn, with about as much truth in it as that of 
the story of the “sole white survivor’ who seeks 
redress for an unfulfilled contract. 


From the Golden Gate , 


HREE years’ absence from a city with which 
formerly you were thoroughly familiar gives 
you a new and I think a valuable perspective, de- 
nied to the resident. Jlome-staying bodies, as a 
rule, are the poorest judges of the real progress 
or other changes in their community although 
they talk volubly about “giant strides” and other 
enthusiastic phrases borrowed from real estate 
syndicates’ hand books. And this consideration 
applies particularly to the phenomenal metamor- 
phosis which San Francisco has experienced iN 
the last decade. ‘Today there are few of the old 
scars left. Apart from the Exposition Colony, 
which no citizen can view from far or near with- 
out his chest expanding, the city of St. Francis 
wears a fresh frock and takes a proper pride im 
her new garment with jewels and expression to 
match. She is, as my friend the editor insists 1m 
calidiction, thoroughly and distinctly “down-to- 
date.” 


range 
although 











Yet everything in San Francisco insists on g0- 
ing up. Notably, the aspirations of the exalted 
inhabitants. The Fair is bound to cure all 
troubles, to exorcise by its magic attractions 
every spirit that interferes with the health and 
happiness, civic, commercial and industrial, in the 
community. What more do you want? Success 
is the child of confhdence, and begetting conf- 
dence is the finest indoor [Spowt- 


Honest labor, wise investment and characteris- 
tic enterprise, the trinity which compose this fair 
city’s indomitable spirit--well, you all know the 
time-honored phrases which roll sonorously from 
the brimful lips of the blue-ribbon orators at Ex- 
position banquets! And though these optimists 
thus expose themselves, their sincerity is pal 
pable, Hence, woe betide the timorous critic who 
questions their statistics or submits their affi- 
davits to the alembic of chilled reason. 


Three years ago, some of us believed that San 
l'rancisco was overbuilding, but still you s¢eé 
stately new office buildings agitating the sky-line 
and majestic modern apartment houscs, with all 
the comforts of hot air and luxurious cwisineé, 
obliterating vacant lots. You musn’t pause [0 
wonder if the demand will approach the supply. 
No one is permitted to hinder the rapid transtt 
traffic ot progressive prosperity or to wear aly- 
thing but a ready-made expression of sublime 
confidence. 

x * * 


Our people have always been sanguine. They 
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cant be otherwise, with the perpetually bracing 
bay breezes giving them their daily tonic—tfresht 
impetus to enjoy every moment of lle and forget 
the cost. Hence the calculating croaker had bet- 
ter croak, for he won’t find anybody but himself 
to croak to. See 

As an exhibition of architectural genius, set in 
wondrously beautiful land- and seascape, San 
Francisco has something to offer the world and 
hig wife that has never been approached else- 
where. And this is oniy a sober statement of ap- 
parent fact given by one who never was enthu- 
siastic about expositions. Obviously, from our 
geographical situation, we are at a disadvantage 
in not being able to draw on large centers of 
population, and all the management can reason- 
ably expect is that the cash for daily admissions 
will approximate daily running expenses. The 
optimists asstime to believe that the disruption of 
Europe will not affect the Exposition or prevent 
it from being a paying concern. They argue that 
the hundreds of thousands of Americans who an- 
nually invade Europe for holiday-making and 
sight-seeing will turn their steps westward in 
1915. 

x * x 

Seventy-five thousand men, women and_ chil- 
dren, according to newspaper estimate, visited the 
Exposition grounds Christmas day to enjoy the 
festivities arranged by the philanthropic Exain- 
iner and its committee of public-spirited citizens. 
Everybody enjoyed him, her or itself and none 
more apparently than Mayor Rolph and other 
pastmasters of civic ceremony who submitted to 
the welcome importunities of the camera men 
with evident gusto. To one who has been far 
trom the madding crowd for many months, the 
fixed pose of delight which public characters as- 
sume while being cameraed for immortalization 
inpublic print seenis curiously naive, even puerile. 


We have been reminded the last two weeks 
that we catinot escape the throes, the throbs and 
other disconcerting inconveniencies, of next 
fall’s municipal campaign. If only the politicians 
would postpone their pernicious activities till next 
fall! But fences must be mended and highways 
prepared for highwaymen. An insubordinate and 
politically-minded fire commission has been dis- 
ciplined, promptly and decisively, by Mayor 
Rolph. The fire commissioners in a session of 
mental aberration—a synonym for premature 
political endeavor—‘“fired” Chief Murphy. And 
so the mayor summarily “fired” the fire commis- 
sioliers and reinstated the “fired” chief. And 
thus the first flames of the 1915 municipal cam- 
paign have been kindled. Ex-Mayor Eugene 
Schinitz, so far, is the only avowed candidate in 
the field against “Sunny Jim” Rolph, who has 
made a thoroughly ornamental, judiciously equi- 
libristic official. Moreover, in Ed Rainey, a grad- 
wate newspaperman, His Honor has a skilful and 
indefatigable private secretary, and that is nine- 
tenths of the battle. So, believe me, at present 
the betting is 100 to i against the field. 


Forbes-Robertson, the most cultured Shake- 
spearean actor of his generation, is saying “Good- 
bye” to San Francisco this week, and we shall 
never look upon his like again. Because his in- 
tention of retirement, while still at the zenith of 
his powers, is irrevocable, and, also, because upon 
all his work he has impressed the individuality of 
the born, not made, artist. The only other rival 
to the “movie” epidemic, in the affections of the 
public, at present is John McCormack, who is 
mingling German lieder with Irish folk-song to 
the mutual satisfaction of himself and his man- 
ager. 

Happy New Year. 


Reels, 
San Tranec:sco, Dec. 29, 1914, 


If, after the close of the war, the European 
Nations wanted to keep up the race in armaments 
about the only way they could get the necessary 
money would be by repudiating their war debts. 
Ht they did this they could not get money for 
armaments. On the other hand if they cut out 
Preparations for another war they could easily 
Pay the costs of this one. 


Efficiency is one of the pet words of our time. 
business it includes the giving of each part of 
| € work to the person best fitted, physically anc 
entally, to perform it; the elimination of the 
“are peg in the round hole: of all waste of 
oS and material; the perfect co-operation 
ae ret But if it is to be made simply the 
at of success, to justify the use of any 
v all iIneans to secure the desired end, no mat- 
ne at what cost to any opponent, to permit spy- 
Mane cheating, any act, honorable or dishon- 

€, which brings results, the world can very 
wer get along without it. 
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Browsings in an old 


_ Book Bhop . 


NE of my delights this holiday season has 


O been a generous dipping into the “Annals 
f the English Stage” by Dr. Doran, revised by 
Robert W. Lowe, who has enriched the originai 
text by adding many historical portraits of those 
actors and actresses specially mentioned by Dr. 
Doran. I was particularly interested in the ac- 
count of Thomas Betterton’s career, to whose 
character and taients the author of the Annals has 
paid warm tribute. For upward of fifly years 
Betterton entertained London theater-goers by 
his art. He made his metropolitan debut in 166! 
as “Hamlet” and for forty-nine years thereaiter 
was in the limelight. Not only was Betterton's 
tange of characters unlimited, but the number he 
“created” was never equalled by any subsequent 
actor of eminence—totalling one hundred and 
thirty. Pepys was exceedingly partial to Better- 
fou as his diary frequently attests; he calls him 
“the best actor in the world,” which verdict is 
also that pronounced by Pope whose knowledge 
of the actor was gained toward the latter end of 
his stage triumphs. The »voet Dryden was on 
intimate ternis with Betterton, against whom tno 
tongue of scandal wagged. His wife, who sur- 
vived her husband by a few years, after half a 
century of happy married life, was that same 
Mistress Saunderson who played Ophelia to the 
royal Dane on that initial occasion in 1661, and 
it 1s said there was not one in the house in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fieids who was ignorant of the love- 
passages there had been between them, or of the 
coming marriage by which they were to receive 
additional warrant. Betterton was ever the 
earnest actor. He had been severely disciplined 
by Will Davenant who had imparted to his apt 
pupil the old traditions of the earlier times when 
Master Will Shakespeare had adorned the stage. 
Think of young Pope receiving assurance from 
Betterton’s lips, on the authority of Davenant, 
from whom the actor had it, that there was no 
foundation for the old legend which told of an 
ungenerous rivalry between Shakespeare and Old 
Ben Jonson! Kneller’s masterly portrait of Bet- 
terton embellishes the revised edition of the 
Annals, which I prize. It shows a grand head, a 
lofty brow; eloquence and fire in the eyes, a firm 
mouth, and a manly character withal. 


Imagine my pleasure this week, at the Old 
Book Shop, in running across a 1742 copy of “The 
Fair Penitent” by Nicholas Rowe, which Thomas 
Betterton gave its premier in 1703, just seven 
years before the “father of the English stage” re- 
tired forever—his death following forty-eight 
hours later. The original cast, as shown by my 
rare find, was as follows: 





Sciolto, a nobleman of Genoa, father to Calista 


0 Mr. Bowman 
Altamont, a young lord, in love with Calista, 

and designed her husband by Sciolto...... 

Celle Sse ccs ese cues. ee Mr. Verbruggen 
Ploratio,shis friend su... eee Mr. Betterton 
Lothario, a young lord and enemy to Altamont 

oe eee St oo Poe no LOW CL 
Calista, daughter Of sScerello. . eee Mrs. Barry 
Lavinia, sister to Altamont and wife to Hora- 

TIO cee... oe ah Se ee Mrs. Bracegirdle 


There were incidental characters, but these are 
the principals and according to the Annals, the 
season of 1703, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was dis- 
tinguished by the success of Rowe’s “Fair Pent- 
tent”’—the one triumph of the year. Rowe, wha 
was destined to be poet-laureate, in his “Tamer- 
lane,’ had thundered, after the manner of Dry- 
den; had tried to be as pathetic as Otway, and 
had employed a touch of the bombast of Lee. 
But he lacked strength to make either of the 
heroes of that resonant tragedy vigorous. In de- 
voting himself, henceforth, to illustrate the woes 
and weaknesses of heroines, he discovered where 
his real powers lay; and Calista is one of the most 
successful of his portraitures. Dr. Doran insists 
there is gross and unavowed plagiarism from 
Massinger’s ‘Fatal Dowry,” but he admits there 
is greater purity of sentiment in Rowe, who 
leaves, however, mutch room for improvement in 
that respect, by his successors. Richardson saw 
this, when he made of his Lovelace a_ slightly 
purified Lothario. Rowe, however, notwithstand- 
ing the weak point in his Fair Penitent, who is 
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more angry at being found out. than sorry for 
what has happened, was eminently successful, for 
all the sympathy of the audience was freely ren- 
dered to Calista. When Samuel Johnson saw it 
played by Edward, Duke of York, -and Lady 
Stanhope, who were, respectively, the Lothario 
and Calista, in the once-famous “private theater” 


in Downing street, he accorded the piece high 
praise. 
It is interesting to trace the players in their 


original dramatis personae of “The Fair Pens- 
tent.” Taking them in their order, as given, I 
find that Mr. Bowman (Sciolto), who became, in 
course of time, the “father of the stage,’ was the 
husband of the adopted daughter of the Better- 
tons, whose father was an impoverished baronet. 
Mrs. Bowman was a member of the Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields company and when Betterton and Mrs. 
Barry acted the principal characters in “The Pro- 
voked Wife,” the part of Lady Fancyfull was 
played by Mrs. Bowman. So late as 1738 I find 
Mr. Bowman’s name on the playbills. He seems 
to have merited the success he achieved and never 
disappointed his audiences. He died thirty-six 
years aiter he created his character of Sciolte, 
Altamont, the disappointed promised husband, 
was played by that Jack Verbruggen who married 
the widow of Will Mountfort, slain by Captain 
Hill and Lord Mohun, in the effort to carry off 
the virtuous Mrs. Bracegirdle, of which later. 
Verbruggen was a rough diamond, a wild, un- 
taught, and yet not an unnatural actor. He died 
in 1708, five years after he created the part of 
Altamont. Among his other important original 
characters were Oroonoko, Bajezet, and Sullen. 
He was a fiery fellow and his wife was more or 
less in awe of him. Horatio, the friend of Alta- 
inont, was portrayed by Betterton, who, as I have 
stated, staged Rowe’s play and by his art and 
that of his excellent company, made it the suc- 
cess of the season. At this period the irrepres- 
sible George Powell was with Betterton and to 
him was intrusted the character of Lothario. In 
his stage career, from 1687 to 1714, in which lat- 
ter year he died, he originated about forty new 


parts and in such characters as Brisk in the 
“Double Dealer:” Aboan, in “Oroonoko;” the 
gallant, gay Lothario; Lord Morelove, in the 


“Careless Husband,” and Portius in “Cato,” he 
has rarely been equalled, say his commentators. 
It is told of Powell that when the dead body of 
Lothario was lying decently covered on the stage, 
the actor’s dresser, Warren, lay there for his mas- 
ter who, requiring the services of his man, and 
not remembering where he was, called loudly 
from the dressing room and at length so angruiiy, 
that Warren leaped up in fright, and ran from 
the stage. His cloak, however, became entangled 
with the bier, which he dragged after him, sweep- 
ing down, as he dashed off in his confitsion, table. 
lamps, books, bones, and upsetting the astonished 
Calista herself. Irrepressible laughter convulsed 
the audience, but Betterton’s reverence for the 
dignity of tragedy was shocked, and he stopped 
the piece in its full career of success, until Lon- 
don town had ceased to make quips on Warren’s 
escapade. 


Of the women in the play Calista, the fair and 
the imprudent, and Lavinia, sister of Altamont 
and wife of Horatio, two notable actresses were 
cast. The first-named was created by the versa- 
tile Mrs. Elizabeth Barry. then in her forty-fifth 
year, and it proved one of her great tragic tri- 
umphs. Colley Cibber has told us that ‘‘in scenes 
of anger, dehance, or resentment, while she wag 
impetuous and terrible, she poured out the senti- 
ment with an enchanting harmony.” Anthony 
Aston has described her in tragedy as “solemn 
and august,” whose face “ever expressed the pas- 
sions; it somewhat preceded her action, as her 
action did her words.” Her theatrical reputation 
placed her on a level with Betterton himself. She 
was the daughter of a barrister who raised a regi- 
ment for his king that did not help him and which 
ruined the colonel. Elizabeth was born in 1658 
and Davenant took the fatherless girl into his 
house and trained her for the stage. She was a 
dignifed but a dull pupil and her teacher was in 
despair. Then the wicked young Earl of Roches- 
ter took Elizabeth in hand, and while he taught 
her many things, alas, that was not for her good, 
the passion he aroused in her became the divine 
spark and in instructing her he bestowed upon his 
young mistress infinite pains so that the intelli- 
gence of the girl leaped into life and splendor 
under such tuition. But she was a long time in 
winning her London audience and it was not until 
1680, whe she was 22, that she established her- 
self as the greatest actress of her time. In that 
year Otway produced his tragedy of “The Or- 
phan, or the Unhappy Marriage,” in which Mis- 
tress Barry was the Monimia to the Castalio of 
Betterton. That same opening night the part of 
the page was charmingly played by a future great 
actress, little Mistress Bracegirdle, then not six 
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years alt Cibber says sof Wirs. Barry that im 
characters of greatness “she had a presence of 
elevated dignity; her mien and motive superb, 
and gracefully majestic; her voice full, clear, and 
strong, so that no violence or passion could be 
too much for her; and when distress or tender- 
ness possessed her. she subsided into the most 
affecting melody and softness.” 

Mistress Anne Rracegirdle was in her thirtieth 
year when she created Lavin'a in “The Jair Peni- 
tent. She was as virtuous as Mrs. Barry was 
frail and in the twenty-seven years she adorned 
the stage she was supreme in her peculiar line. 


Curiously enough, it was Mrs. Barry who first 
recognized Anne Bracegirdle’s talents and = en- 
couraged the girl to persevere. Colley Cibber 


tells us that her virtuous discretion rendered her 
the delight of London town; that whole audiences 
were in love with her because of her vouth, her 
cheerful gaiety, her musical voice, and her happ: 
graces of manner. [Ter form was perfect, he de- 
clares. Other of her contemporaries notice her 
dark brown hair and eyebrows, her dark, spark- 
ling eyes, the face from which the burst of emo- 
tion spread in a flood of rosy beauty over her 
neck and the intelligence and expression which 
are superior to mere beauty. She so enthralled 
her audience that, it is quaintly said. she never 
made an exit without her auditors feeling as if 
they had moulded their faces into an imitation of 
hers. For her. Congreve composed his Araminta, 
his Cynthia, his Angelica, his Almeria, and his 
Millamant, in the “Way of the World.’ which 
Cibber praises so efficiently. She rather liked 
the poet’s homage but bestowed no favors in re- 
turn. Congreve has illustrated her superiority to 
himself—not in the most delicate way—in this 
WISe: 
Pious Belinda goes to prayers 
Whene’er I ask the favor, 
Yet the tender fool’s in tears 
When she thinks Id leave her. 
Would I were free from her restraint 
Or else had power to win her; 


Would she would make of me a Saint, 
Orel of her a sinner. 


lt is related that when the noble lords Dorset, 
Devonshire, Halifax, and other peers were mak- 
ing of her virtue a subject of eulogy over a bot- 
tie, Halifax remarked that they might do more 
than merely praise her and heading a contribution 
the company raised the sum of eight hundred 
euineas which was presented to the actress as an 
homage to the rectitude of her private character. 
It is not stated whether or not she accepted this 
tribute, but it is told on good authority (Walpole) 
that when J.ord Burlington, who had long loved 
her in vain, one day sent her a present of fine old 
china, she told the servant he nad made a ntistake, 
that while the letter was for her the china was 
for Lady Burlington, to whom she bade him 
Satay tre Lord!’ says Walpole, “the countess 
was so full of gratitude, when her husband came 
home to dinner.” Jt was when the disreputable 
Captain Hill and the equally dissolute Lord 
Mohun attempted to kidnap the beautiful Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, who despised them both, that Will 
Mountfort, the brilhant young actor, who lived 
on the same street with the actress, and who 
foved his wire and respected Airs. Bracegirdle, 
was beset by Hill and brutally slain. The cele- 
brated actress lived to pass the Hmit of four- 
score and to the last was visited by much of the 
wit, the worth and a part of the folly of the town. 


What a first night must that have been in the 
1/03 season at Lincoln's Inn [Fields with such a 
brilliant company of performers to interpret the 
lyoawearagedyvye it isa five-act piece and for 
three acts scems to have sustained all expecta- 
tions, but proved rather disappointing in the two 
elosing acts. My cid 1742 copy of the play is 
embellished with a full-page woodcut represent- 
ing the opening scene of the fifth act, showing a 
room hung with black; on one side, Lothario's 
body on a bier; on the other, a table, with a scull 
and bones, a book and a lamp before it. Calista 
isediscovered On a COll@mem black. herehair hang- 
ing loose and disordered. Briefly, the play treats 
of Calista’s too kindly complaisance to Lothario; 
his anger when he learns she is to marry Alta- 
mont, in obedience to her father’s wishes; her 
scorn when she refuses to become Lothario’s 
mistress and her death to expiate her folly. It is 
a gloomy piece, but the lines afforded Mrs. Barry 
great opportunity for the display of her tragic 
powers. Mrs, Bracegirdle spoke the epilogue, 
beginning: 


You see the tripping dame could find no favor, 
Dearly she paid for breach of good behavior: 
Nor could her loving husband’s fondness save her. 
Italian ladies lead but scurvy lives— 

There’s dreadful dealing with eloping wives. 


_ While “The Fair Penitent” abounds in vigorous 
Engtish, it would hardly pass muster with devo- 
tees of the Modern Drama. Sara 
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Back in His Old Corner 
After three years of silence on the part of my 


former San Francisco correspondent, “R. Tf. C.” 
—‘Dick’” Chapman—with this issuc he resumes 
his entertaining weekly comment on men and 
measures at the northern metropolis. Writes 
“Dick” ain forwarding his first instatliaicnut;, “! 
know that you will be glad to hear that I am 
lack in the Land of the Living—‘retailored’ as it 
were. For I am ‘fitter,’ physically, aiter nearly 
three years’ vegetation, than | had been for a 
very long time. I haven’t seen The Graphic for 
severai months—the last issue to reach me hav- 
ing an interesting account of the Sunset Club's 
summer outing. I suppose you have had the an- 
nual Tweitth Night party. Of course, i am keen 
to get back into harness again, but must go slow 
at first. J am sending you one of the old time 
‘From the Golden Gate’ letters, if it 1s good 
enough fer a corner in The Graphic.” Not only 
am I glad, but I am sure every reader of The 
Graphic will be equally pleased to renew ac- 
quaintance with so valued a contributor. May his 
always interesting Ictters long continue to bright- 
en the pages of The Graphic. 





Sunsetters at “School” 


Sunsetters had a rare gathering Wednesday 
night at the California Club when the annua) 
Christmas jinks were programmed by the master 
of revels, Louis F. Vetter. It was a forty-year 
ago affair, with little red schoolhouse effects, the 
speaking of “pieces” by learned judges, dignified 
bank presidents, prosperous merchants and re- 
tired capitalists who recited ‘“Casabianca,” 
Uiervalbxcelsior, and other classics’ of the 
60's. Arend’s orchestra played until the teach- 
ers bell rang at 9 (p. m.), when the following 
exercises were pulled off: 

Roll cali. 

School song, “Mary had a litile lamb.” 

First class in Arithmetic. 

Second class in Geography. 

Third *classin “Graniniae. 

Fourth class in History. 

‘All classes in Spelling. 

Recess 

Visit of School Trustee. 

Debate: “Who Killed Cock Robin?” 

Recitations and dialogues. 

Singing lesson. 

In these exercises, the books taught in school 
when most of the Sunsetters were boys were ac- 
tually used, including: Guyot’s Common School 
Geography, 1866; McGuffey’s Eclectic Fifth Read- 
er, 1879; Ray’s Practical Arithmetic, Third Book, 
1857; Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 1858; Sar- 
gent’s Pronouncing Speller, 1865; Swinton’s Con- 
densed U. S. History, 1871; and Greene’s Intro- 
duction to English Grammar, 1869, all wel! 
thumbed and ear-bitten. Easily the hit of the 
evening was the address by “school superintend- 
ent,” with a reply by “a member of the board 
of education.” As both John H. Francis and Jide 
Scott are Sunsetters, and present, the joy of the 
occasion may be imagined. Following this “ses- 
sion” were remarks by Sunsetters representing al- 
leged Teachers’ Association, Municipal Teague, 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, daily press. high 
school student bodies, “Owls,” intermediate and 
grammar school students, and the general pub- 
lic. O, it was a rare occasion, | promise you. 


Latest Automobile Puzzle 


There is good reason to expect a sudden in- 
crease of general interest in higher mathematics, 
as a result of the puzzle which the state depart- 
ment of engineering has provided for owners of 
automobiles. Here is the formula which the 
owner of an automobile is expected to work out 
when applying for his state license. to determine 
the horsepower of his car: “Add together the 
bore and stroke in inches; multiply this sum hy 
the bore in inches; multiply the product thus ob- 
tained by the number of cylinders: and finally 
multiply the last product by 0.224, the result be- 
ing the rated horsepower.” This is all quite clear 
except the 0.224, which seems to be the joker in 











the pack. Jhe thing which I cannot quite under- 
stand is why, after going to all the trouble to oh- 
tain the “last product” mentioned, the state 
should not be satished with it, but must spoil it 
by multiplying it by such a heterogenous set of 
figures as 0.224. Why not just multiply it by J] 
or such simple number? Who says that 0.224 jg 
the proper multiplier-—Our Hiram? Whoever it 
was, the net result is that after going through 
this course of mathematical eymnastics, the 
owner finds his state license costs him $5 more 
than it did last year. This being the case, why 
does not the state board simplify matters for 
everyone by placing its tax formula thus: Ascer- 
tain the tax paid last year on your Car, or one 
of the same make; place the numeral right side 
up on the left side of a clean sheet of paper; set 
thereunder the numeral 5; add; the result is the 
number of dollars and fractions thereof you must 
pay for your 1915 automobile license. 





Another Biblical Parallel 
Charley Barton sends me another scriptural] 
parallel, suggested by the one I reprinted from 
the London Times last week. Apparently, 
Charles has been dodging the jitney busses, for 
his verse is as follows: “The chariots shall rage 
in the streets: they shall jostle one anether jn 
the broadways (Broadway); they shall seem like 
torches; they shall run Jike the lightnings.” 


Must Pay the Piper 


Shortage of funds in the state treasury to meet 
the expense budget for the next two years is not 
unexpected. The popular vote has lopped off 
$800,000 in poll tax fees, for example, and this 
sum, naturally, must be procured by a raise in 
the levy on tangible property. Just as J have al- 
ways argued, the thriity must now assume the 
burden of the unthritty, in addition to their reg- 
ular tax epligations. It is a condition brought 
wbout by allowiny the people, through the reter- 
endum vote, to legislate themselves out of debt 
to the state. Imagining, that by abolishing the 
poll tax, they would thereby save the two dol- 
lars annually, they went to the bait like a muddy 
river carp, to the delight of the man on the bank, 
grasping the rod, who in this case was the non- 
property holder. He escapes all taxation, and 
the other fellow, who voted it on himself, must 
make up the deficit. 


Why the Other Arm Was Not Found 


Two or three nights ago a Mexican walking 
the Pacific Electric track was instantly killed 
near Arcadia. Of course, he was trespassing, 
and, quite as heedlessly, his back was toward the 
cneoming car. The motorman whistled sharply 
as soon as he saw the object ahead, and applied 
the emergency brakes, but the body was hurled 
thirty feet to the south of the right-of-way and 
tossed over a high-board fence into a cornfield. 
Here is the curious aftermath, as told by a friend 
who witnessed the tragedy: When the lifeless 
and mangled body was recovered it was found 
that one arm was missing. The car crew, aided 
hy half a dozen passengers, sought the detached 
member assiduously. After a long delay, a man 
on the car, a Mexican who knew the victim, rec- 
ollected that he was a one-armed man, and to my 
friend, who understands Spanish, he broke the 
news. The searchers were hastily recalled, and 
the car proceeded on its way, carrying the dead 
man to Monrovia. 

Fassing of a Disturbing Spirit 

There will be no tears wasted over the passing 
of City Prosecutor McKeeby. For months he 
has kept the city administration in a turmoil. 
wondering where he would break out next. Evet 
since he beat an old man out in Hollywood, lic 
has been looking for more trouble, apparently. 
With District Attorney-Elect Woolwine away 10 
Nashville, McKeeby proceeded to spread broad- 
cast the impression that he had been working 
with Woolwine on the quiet, investigating vice 
conditions for future use, when Woolwine comes 
into office—a silly thing on its face, as every one 
knows that the district attorney has nothing to 
do with city ordinances and police affairs. As 
soon as Woolwine returned he settled the Mc- 
Keeby rumor once for all, and put the quietus 
on that individual’s ambitions toward the chiel 
deputyship by appointing to that position Harry 
Ellis Dean, his astute campaign manager, and 
an attorney of much ability. Another man who 
may consistently look upon the passing of Mc- 
Keeby witl! a certain feeling of satisfaction 15 
John Tuckenbach, against whom McKeeby made 
certain sinister and wholly unsupported charges, 
foliowing the election of Mayor Rose. Alto 
eether, McKeeby has done almost as much f0 
create friction, and as little real work in the pub- 


lic interest, as his unlamented predecessor, Guy 
Eddie. 
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Why All This Fuss About the Dra 





BSEN started it but Shaw is more to blame. 

Until a few years ago Norway was known 
principally as a country which turned out an 
excellent quality of sardines. We became so 
accustomed to swallowing, bones and all, what- 
ever caine out of the Baltic, that when industrious 
young men began to busy themselves translat- 
ing the dramas of Henrik Ibsen, the habit stayed 
with ts, and we gulped them down as we had the 
sardines. They had the same fishy flavor, a hit 
of unusual tang, and an oil of literary excellence 
to make them slip down easily: so it was not 
long until the consumption of the Ibsen dramas 
almost equalled that of the delicatessen article 
This placed Norway on the map, and while a 
good many people are still in the dark as to 
which country, Norway or Sweden, looks toward 
the midnight sun, still the kinship is established, 
for Norway is the birthplace of Modern Drama. 

But if the original habitat of the lowly sardine 
was the birthplace, England was the cradle and 
George Bernard Shaw, the bearded lady of Lon- 
don, was the wetnurse. Ibsen might still he 
nothing more than the Percy McKaye of Nor- 
way, only that Shaw wanted to draw attention 
to the fact that others could write worse plays 
than he. This was a novel thought. It attracted 
attention. Soon it became a cult, whereupon, to 
descend momentarily from the elevated language 
of this dissertation and employ the argot of the 
hour, the stuff was off. 


fevou cannot be cultured, the next best thing 
is to take up a Cult, and this, being so much 
simpler and within the reach of all, likewise pos- 
sessing the desirable quality of being almost in- 
distinguishable to the superficial observer, at- 
tracts a great variety of folk upon whose hands 
tine hangs heavy, to-wit: college professors, 
club women, liberal ministers, members of the 
I. W. W., Emma Goldman, book reviewers, men 
with long hair, women with short hair, social up- 
lifters, unsuccessful play writers. This last named 
body is by far the most important section, for 
not being able to get their plays produced they 
at once declared them to be Modern Drama, thus 
furnishing the Cult with an inexhaustible supply 
of pabulum. 


In this manner the literary phenomenon of th. 
twentieth century leaped into being. You never 
hear of the Modern Novel, the Modern Essay, 
the Modern Poem, but go where you will you 
cannot escape the Modern Drama with its New 
Theaters, Little Theaters, Dratna Leagues, iec- 
ture courses, prophets, poets, priests, interpreters, 
study sections, reading circles, tendency tracers, 
liographers, analysts. pathologists, exponents, 
volumes of plays, volumes explaining the plays, 
volumes explaining the explanations, and all the 
phantasmagoria of quacks, squawks, geese, gan- 
ders and plain loons. I speak with authority in 
this matter, for I am one of them myself. I 


have mooned with Meaeterlinck, shrieked with 
Strindberg, sneered with Shaw, howled with 
Hauptmann, grunted with Gorky, gloomed with 
Galsworthy, sighed with Synge, bantered with 
Jennett, drooled with D’Annunzio, aspired with 
Andreyeff, and sipped iodiform cocktails with 


Brieux; JT have waded through Richard Burton's 
morass of platitudes, been led through the wilder- 
ness by Moses (Montrose J.), aviated from con- 
tinent to continent with Ashley Dukes, taken the 
play apart to see why it didn’t go with William 
Archer. learned a lot of things everyone knows 
already with Archibald Henderson. and enjoyed 
pink and purple nightmares with Gordon Craig. 
T am steeped, waterlogged, soused, pickled and 
obfuscated with Modern Drama, and I] probably 
ever would have know from what a severe 
attack I was suffering. only that, in correspond- 
ence with a certain publisher who has made 
something of a specialty of catering to the Cult. 
! received a letter, in which he made the follow- 
ing remark: 


“To speak frankly. I think that the authors 
and publishers of America are giving the reading 
public far too much on the subject of the drama. 
Considering how few good plays they see or read.” 

Down to that time I had written, each week 
for about two years, for The Graphic, one article 
of about twenty-five hundred words on some 
Publication or phase of the Modern Drama. begin- 
ning from pleasure. continuing from habit and 

nally proceeding for revenue. I had made use 
of about two hundred and fifty thousand per- 
lectly good words—enough to keep William Jen- 
Nings Bryan talking for more than twenty-four 
hours without any time off for grape juice o! 
radishes. Tf | had turned those words over to 
the Peerless One he could have sold them to the 
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Explanatory---Not Apologetic 


This article was written in a 
moment of spiritual inversion, or mental 
nausea, and the author declines to be 
held accountable for anything he has 
said herein. Responsibility for its pub- 
lication also is disowned by him, and 
declared to rest with certain charming 
members of the Channel Club, who re- 
quested that it should be printed, after 
hearing it read one afternoon recently. 
So I can only repeat the warning that 
I issued that day---‘*You will have to 
sift the truth and error for yourself.” 


nw: 





Chautaugta folks in twenty-four installments for 
somewhere between twelve and twenty thousand 
dollars. He might have had to rearrange them 
considerably, but the raw material was there. 
There was hardly any dead matter so far as the 
actual words themselves were concerned. I was 
appalled at the waste, but it was too late to 
reform, and probably 1 never shall, as the malady 
of writing about the drama is practically incur- 
able in its advanced stages. I mention this per- 
sonal matter simpiy to establish my right to tal 
about this Cult. I know it from the outside and 
the inside, at its bad, worse and worst, and I do 
not hesitate to place it with the trusts, the tango 
and the high cost of living as the Great Amevican 
Curse. 


For, after all, what is there inherent in the 
drama which should call for all this fuss and flub. 
dub. That well-known hypothetical person, a 
visitor from Mars, would think that the Modern 
Drama was a new invention like the gas engine 
and the direct primary. Tle would be justified 
in the conclusion that we had decided that the 
novel ad had its day and ceased fo) bewueiue 
poets had forgotten how to rhyme. He would 
fhink that we refuse to read anything that is 
not 1m dialogue form and divided into acts. And 
then if he glanced over the painful stuff which 
forms the basis of most of this cerebral and 
ex-cerebral turmoil he would be filled with a 
ereat compassion, and probably establish a scert 
of Montessori school of literature for the men- 
tally deficient. 


Ii he happened to be an Ernest Seeker, how- 
ever, he would be enlightened by some member 
of the Cult as to the purpose of all this endeavor. 
Every Cult, for the sake of its own self-respect, 
must have a creed. and the Modern Drama Cult 
is a humdinger in this respect. In its own en- 
lightened circles this creed finds expression some- 
thing like this: Human existence, in its essen- 
tially esoteric manifestations, presents to the 
consciousness of the artist certain transcendental 
tendencies in conflict with the traditionally con- 
ventional expression of the social intelligence, 
giving risc to conceptions which, for their effec- 
tive reproduction in a recognized art form, must 
be visualized in a manner as closely approxi- 
mating the superficial conditions in which they 
have their source as is compatible with both the 
Tdeal and the Real, thus crystallizing into tan 
gibility the evanescent and elusive, yet couching 
it in such terms that the essential symbolism will 
retain its full interpretative value. Professor Bur- 
ton of Minneapolis can state it in words of one 
syllable, but this, in effect, is a condensed version 
of the general idea of the Modern Drama which 
is aided and abetted by the Cult. 


Of course the Cult is not revolutionary. Its 
ail is purely educational. It does not demand ot 
the public that it should leap full-panoplied at the 
call, ready to do battle for this new art. Jn fact 
it rather pities the eeneral public. and realizes 
that only by extreme patience can it be won over 
from George M. Cohan to William Butler Yeats. 
It recognizes the faci that ever since the days 
when the Greeks used to stand out in an open lot 
and listen to rather dreary recitations delivered 
from a bare stone platform, people have enter- 
tained a distorted view of the theater, regarding 
it merely as a place where they might go to hear 
soinething in which they were interested, and 
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---By Randolph Bartlett 








which they could understand without first attenc- 
ing a series of lectures by intimate friends of the 
author who had been let into the secret of what it 
was all about. They know and admit openly Yhat 
it will take time to persuade the majority of pea- 
ple to give up the practice of paying money to bi 
entertained and substitute therefore the desire te 
pay money to be told how bad they are and how 
rotten is society and the conditions for which they 
are responsible. Many have gone so far even as 
to maintain that the Modern Drama in addition 
to lecturing and preaching at the audiences, 
: : 

should be sugar-coated with comedy and sensa- 
tions, so that the people will hardly realize they 
are being improved mentally and morally until 
it is everlastingly too late. a plan adopted with 
much success by many ministers of the gospel 
and politicians. 


One phase of the movement strongly advo- 
cated by Percy MacKaye'and others shows that 
the Cult has a delicate sense of humor. It has to 
do with the propaganda for a National or WMlu- 
nicipal Theater. The principle underlying this 
project is that, as there are a great many plays 
written which the existing theaters refuse to pro- 
duce because no one will go to see them, the peo- 
ple who do not want them shall be taxed for a 
theater in which these plays shall be presented at 
their expense. Then, these practical jokers be- 
lieve, the people already having paid for the 
theater and the production, they wiil pay again 
to see what it 13 they have established by proxy, 
like a man who puts up more money for margins 
when a stock in which he has invested is on the 
decline. It is a pretty idea, but so far it has 
failed of adoption for the simple reason that 
those who have to furnish the necessary money 
have not been able to see the joke, or having 
seen the joke are so busy laughing about it they 
have tiot taken the time to put it into effect. 

I have given the esoteric explanation for the 
existence of the Cult, as it is enunciated by the 
highest of the brows therein. There is still an- 
other, which the more practical minded ones 
state upon ali occasions. It is that the Masses 
must be educated up to this newly invented or 
discovered Modern Drama. Strange how all 
these new ideas always have to do with the uplift 
of the Masses. Whether it is a new political 
dogina, an educational fad, or a gas franchise, the 
dear Pee-pul are always to be the beneficiaries. 
So the Modern Drama Cult is desirous of uplift- 
ing the benighted Masses so that they will cease 
the low and vulgar desire to be amused and en- 
tertained at the theater, and learn to appreciate 
the new lights. The Cultists say this so often 
they almost believe it themselves, until they are 
given an opportunity to prove it, when it turns 


out that the whole business is tommyrot. Here 
is a sample of how it works: 
Here in Los Angeles, there is much uplift. 


Presidential years we are strong for the Colonel, 
but all the rest of the time we are strong for our 
beautiful city, first, last and in between. This is 
th most self-conscious city in the world, and it 
desires to be known as the abiding place of cul- 
ture. We have a symphony orchestra and a 
“700,000 Boosters Club.” Just as an instance ot 
the manner in which the arts flourish, it may be 
remembered that this latter organization offered 
a prize of five hundred dollars for the best poem, 
suitable to be set to music, in praise of California. 
hut more particularly of that portion of the state 
in which this abode of the fine arts is situated. 
The results were so gratifying to the real estate 
men who awarded the first prize that they had 
the poem copyrighted and have refused permis- 
sion to republish it in this article. Still, I think 
I can give some idea of its fine qualities and still 
betray no trust. Line 1 of stanza one states that 
the soil of the district is productive and the cli- 
mate salubrious; line 2 conveys the information 
that the sky is azure in color; line 3 informs the 
reader that the country is partly mountains and 
partly valleys, while line 4 extends the topo- 
graphical information to include meadow land. 
presumably suitable for grazing purposes and 
truck gardens; line 5 assures one that the inhabi- 
tants are happy, an idea still further developed 
in line 6; line 7 reverts to the climate, pointing 
out that while the sun is at work every day, the 
nights are cool: line 8 rounds out the description 
by intimating that in this part of the country the 
people alternately work and rest. This gem of 
poetry proceeds to state in detail the products, 
industries, topographical features, and climatic 
conditions of the state—especially the southern 
part, so that all it needs is another stanzz or two 
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giving the hours of arrival and departure of the 
trains to make a complete guide for the touris? 
population. 


I simply mention this in passing as an evidence 
of our high general standard of culture. When 
you can simply reach down into the public with 
a dipper, as it were, and fetch out poetry like this, 
then the public must be ready for anything in 
the way of high brow fare. Furthermore, thus 
city has a Drama League, a Playgoers Society, 
a Players Club, and all the other appurtenances 
of a community where the Modern Drama Cult 
flourishes. Every one of the dozen or so women’s 
clubs has its drama section, and even the Meth- 
odist University located there has a chair of dra- 
matic art. the well-known footnote in the Wes- 
leyan discipline notwithstanding. Here, if any- 
where, in the home of poetry and art, was the 
Modern Drama appreciated. So more than a 
score of wealthy citizens were approached, and 
donated a few hundred dollars each to a guar- 
antee fund to establish a Little Theater where a 
company of regular actors could provide the fare 
which must be in such great demand. Alli that 
was needed was for about half of the people who 
had expressed such a passionate interest in the 
Cult to attend the theater intermittently, and suc- 
cess would be assured. 


The Los Angeles Little Theater was estab- 
lished, ran—or limped—for six weeks, and passed 
away almost without a sigh. In order to prevent 
the voices of the actors from echoing in the 
building they had to give away passes by the 
sheaf and the seating capacity was only about 
300. Yet the few experts who went said that the 
company was well-nigh perfect, the entire force 
having been engaged in New York by a manager 
of many years experience and a stage director 
who has produced numerous Broadway successes. 
The newspaper critics all praised the perform- 
ances with striking unanimity, but of course this 
does not mean so much in Los Angeles where the 
critics all call the managers by their frst names, 
and are required to visit and praise even the 
10-20-30 vaudeville houses—so long as they ad- 
vertise. This, of course, has nothing to do with 
Los Angeles Cult and culchaw, but may have had 
a little to do with the failure of the general pub- 
lic to respond to the journalistic superlatives. 

But what were the Drama League and its lit- 
tle brothers and sisters doing all this time, to 
make permanent this temple of the Cult? Let 
the answer come from the manager of the enter- 
prise, who wrote to me as follows: * “We tried 
the expedient of offering to the members of the 
Drama League the proposition that they could 
get seats at a dollar each upon presentation of 
their membership card at the box office window. 
The secretary of the League told me there were 
more than five hundred members of the League 
here, and that all that stood in their way was the 
two dollar tariff. So we cut it down, had a spe- 
cial Drama League ticket printed, and awaited 
the rush of the Drama Leagttists to see the good 
plays we were offering. Well, out of the entire 
membership of more than five hundred, exactly 
ONE took advantage of our offer. Whoopee for 
Art and the uplifters of the Drama, eh, what?” 
Three plays were presented at this [ttle Theater 
= he Pigeon,’ “Anatol” and™a mew piece by 
James Montgomery, “Come Home Smith.” The 
first was bulletined to the League by its play- 
going committee, and the other two ignored, 
meaning that the League considered them un- 
worthy of support. Yet “Anatol” did more busi- 
ness than “The Pigeon” and “Come Home Smith” 
did more business than both of the others com- 
bined. 


There were several amusing incidents in con- 
nection with this crystallization of Los Angeles 
high brow coterie, two of which the manager re- 
counts as follows: 


“On the opening night a gentleman who has 
been mentioned quite prominently with the 
United States senatorial candidacy remarked of 
the Galsworthy piece: ‘There doesn’t seem to be 
much snap in this show, does there?’ [ told him 
we had been forced to cut out the singing and 
dancing on account of the state law which for- 
bids the introduction of children in singing or 
acrobatic exhibitions.” Free coffee and tobacco 
were served in the lounging rooms between the 
acts. “When we found it necessary to ‘paper’ the 
house we gave a bundle of seats to employes of 
certain banks on the ground that bank clerks 
generally are an intelligent and well dressed 
bunch of young men. A friend of mine was in 
the First National one day and remarked to one 
of the tellers: ‘I saw you at the Little Theater 
last night.’ ‘Yes,’ answered the young financier. 
'T jike to go there-—they have such fine cigar- 
ettes.” 

For the opening performance at this Little 
Theater there were several hundred applications 
for seats more than the capacity of the house 
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could accommodate. Hundreds were turned 
away, and yet the second night the receipts were 
$14, and still it was admitted that this was as 
good a performance of “The Pigeon” as the one 
which ran an entire season in the Little Theater 
in New York. “For years I had heard a great 
big cry to give us the betler sert of plays—the 
constructive drama—whatever that may mean to 
me uow,” continues the disillusioned man. “It 
really did seem as if there was a genuine demand 
for the sort of plays that we wanted to give at 
the Little Theater. But it must have been only 
an echo from some fifty or so throats which 
fooled us all.” 

Los Angeles is not alone in this condition. It 
obtains anywhere else in the United States, only 
that it happened there were a few men with 
money in this city who were willing to try out 
the depth of the Modern Drama Cult, and the an- 
swer is that the Cult does not desire to be any- 
thing but what it is. It would be the same in 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, New Orleans or any 
other sane city, and it still remains to be seen 
whether or not it will be true in the others, such 
as Chicago, Boston and New York. The answer 

is that there is no such thing as the Modern 
Drama. There is a vast quantity of dialogue be- 
ing written, concerning more or less physically 
and morally unhealthy persons, and so many peo- 
ple are engaged in writing these things that they 
have been able to organize a Cult to boost their 
game. Undoubtedly, there was a modern drama 
in the time of Shakespeare and Moliere, and prob- 
ably even in that of Sophocles, but laws for the 
protection of the innocent in those days were 
simpler, more direct, and better enforced. 

I have before me eight volumes of this Mod- 
ern Drama of today, the authors being one each 
from Russia, Norway, Ireland, Austria, Sweden, 
France, England and Judea. Gaze upon the pro- 
cession of principal characters: a procuress, a 
eirl whose mother does not know who her child’s 
father was, a debauched minister, his impertinent 
and worthless son, a rake, a man with a loath- 
some disease, a doctor who gives intimate facts 
concerning the results of this disease, a socialis- 
tic preacher, a neurotic woman successfully try- 
ing to get herself “ruined,” an unscrupulous ser- 
vant, a libertine and a flock of street walkers, a 
liar, a crowd of people who make a hero out of 
a common murderer, a gang of thieves, gamblers 
and drunkards, a youth with paresis, a seductive 
servant girl, a hypocritical minister. 

Now isn’t that a sweet-scented congregation to 
ask the Masses to associate with for the good of 
their immortal souls. If these worthies were alive 
and discovered by the authorities, ninety per 
cent of them would be in insane asylums, pris- 
ons and hospitals within a week, if they received 
their deserts. The problems of these people can 
be of no interest whatsoever to the majority of 
the inhabitants of the United States. What do 
they prove? That a wife should be something 
more than her husband’s woman; that a man who 
passes his entire time seeking pleasure with 
women is a fool; that all religions are pretty 
much alike after all; that diseases should be 
avoided; that certain things which are forbidden 
by law are wrong. Not a word about how tu 
make a $100 salary cover $110 of household ex- 
penses and buy a suit of clothes; not a line of ad- 
vice concerning anti-trust legislation; never a 
hint what to do with Mexico; not a suggestion 
as to the relative merits of various kinds of auto- 
mobiles. hese are the problems of the hour, 
the things with which you and I and President 
Wilson are wrestling. If your wife decides to 
get a divorce it will do no good to refer her to 
Galsworthy, Volume 719, Page 553, because she 
probably will say, “You ain’t like him,’ or “You 
are not like he,” depending upon which solecism 
she prefers. 

For these reasons, I take it, while the Cult in- 
creases steadily and the volumes of Modern 
Drama muitiply themselves like Canada thistles 
in sandy loam, still the stage itself is fairly safe. 
Certainly so long as the theater which is conse- 
crated to this new literary religion is stili totter- 
ing in its infant steps, undecided whether to go 
on and learn to walk, or hie down and die com- 
fortably, Eugene Walter and George M. Cohan 
need not fear for their royalties. It is not for 
the stage that apprehensions are entertained, but 
for the innocent persons who are lured into the 
Cult by its innocent and highbrow pretensions. 
For the sake of these, and in the hope that here- 
by I also may free myself from the thrall, I pro- 
nounce the final malediction, the ultimate ana- 
thema: 

May all the typewriters of the Modern Dra- 
matists take unto themselves scientific keyboards; 
may the lead in their pencils turn to rubber and 
the wood to macaroni; may they forever dip their 
pens in the paste; may all their stenographers 
have just completed a course of “Shorthand in 


' Ten Lessons’; may the postage stamps fail to 
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adhere to their envelopes and their manuscripts 
land unclaimed in the dead letter office; if sent by 
messenger, may it be on the day of a decidine 
game in a world series; if any reaches a publisher 
may the first reader scorn it, the second defile jt 
and the third destroy it utterly; may any publish. 
ing house which accepts one, fail before the thing 
is printed, and may the contract be listed among 
the liabilities; if it goes to the printer, may the 
metal pot of the linotype machine crack, may it 
run out of capital I’s, may the forms be pied and 
the motor of the printing press burn out; may the 
binders transpose the sections, and sew all four 
edges so that the volume cannot be opened with- 
out a kit of burglar tools; may the author’s name 
be misspelled on the cover; and may it be barred 
from the mails. 

Else, “Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?” 

*Several of the statements herein were inoff- 
cially challenged by members of the Channel 
Ciub. I can oniy say that they are taken ver- 
batim from a letter from John Blackwood. 





Jack Wiison’s New Year Thought 


Casting about for a means of wishing my 
friends a happy New Year without being banal 
and perfunctory about it, I] have come upon a 
little poem, “If We Only Understood,” which 
Jack Wilson, president of the Ad “lub has tie 
culated among his friends. I know of no better 
way to express the sentiment oi a new year of 
possibilities than by passing on the verses, so 
here they are: 

Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit; 
Know what spur the action gives; 
Often we would find it better, 
Purer than we judged we should; 
We would Jove each other better, 
li we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motives; 
See the good and bad within; 
Often we would love the sinner. 
All the while we loathe the sin. 
If we knew the powers working 
To o’erthrow integrity, 
We would judge each other's errors 
With more patient charity. 


lf we knew the cares and trials, 
And the efforts all in vain; 
Knew the bitter disappointments; 
Understood the loss and gain; 
Would the grim external roughness 
Seem, ] wonder, just the same; 
Would we help where now we hinder, 
Would we pity where we blame. 


Oh, we judge each other harshly, 
<nowing not life’s hidden force, 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source. 
Seeing not amid the evil, 
All the golden grains of good, 
We would love each other better, 
If we only understood. 


Robert Grau Praises Griffith 


Robert Grau has just published his fourth book 
on the theatrical «world, this time giving it the 
title, “The Theater of Science,” and in it dealing 
with the moving picture branch of the business. 
The book is dedicated “To David Wark Griffith, 
whose genius in the perfection of the motion pic 
ture art contributes significance to this volume. 
Mr. Griffith is the presiding genius of the Majes- 
tic, Reliance and Mutual enterprises out on Sun- 
set Boulevard, whcse films, “The Escape,” “Judith 
of Bethulia” and “The Avenging Conscience 
have created a great deal of comment for theif 
advanced methods. Not a little of the matter ™ 
the big volume relates to the compantes now €ll- 
gaged in operations in and about Los Angeles, 
which Mr. Grau calls the mecca of movuig Pit 
tures. The story of how W.N. Selig became ot 
of the most important of the producers reads [ike 
a romance, and it is interesting to note that the 
aversion of this leader to publicity is so grea 
that the only picture of him that Grau could 0) 
tain for his book was one which was posed 1 4 
group by Selig, Harry Lauder and William Mor- 
ris in the local Selig studio. 


This auto was going about twenty miles 2 
hour. Its engine was running quietly and the me 
chine turned the corner without blowing its hort 
or making any signal. The driver called “typ i 
a contemptuous tone, as he passed less thal 
twelve inches behind the man on foot. Jt wast 


any jitney bus, but a swell six-cylinder car. 
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ET the dwellers among the cob- 


webs of life talk sanely and criti- 
my about “The Poor Little Rich 
Girl,” and whether or not it is a good 
play, or well acted, or in accordance 
with the canons of art; for imyseif, 
since I visited the Mason last Mon- 
day night J have been traveling the 
road to Johnnie Blake’s. There is no 
great atnount of travel on this road, 
glory be, for while we wayfarers upon 
it like good company, cheerful speech, 
and a bit vf song now and then, it will 
no longer be our road when everyone 


right one, and merely devotes itself 
to the task of making you want to go 
that way. There is just a glimpse of 
the road itself—woodsy and green, a 


barefoot boy with a fishing pole cut 
from a willow clump, a shaggy collie. 
And I suppose most of the people 
walled out of the theater to the elec- 
tric lights of the street, without ever 
so much as imagining for a momeni 
that they could take this road if they 
so desired. 

For there is no life in which there 
is not a road to Johnnie Blake’s. The 


begins to tramp along it, and we will! remarkable thing about it is that, for 
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have to find a new bypath. Still there 
More choice spirits, and if you are in- 
‘erested I will try to give you an idea 
Of what you will see, and what you 
as do to qualify for the journey. 
{ Was the road to Johnnie Blake's 
wach the poor little rich girl per- 
svaded her father and mother to talce, 
choi they all had discovered that the 
mrection they had been traveling was 
the eading them anywhere nearer the 
me they really wanted. But 
: auc cannot make room fora iew 
eae So many Fels. Or CaiMpany 
ae Gates’ play only tells how it 
My tbout that the little girl dis- 

vered this wonderful road to be the 


the great majority of people, it runs 
parallel! with the asphalt of theh 
work-a-day world, and they can get to 
know its wonders, its relief, its rest- 
fulness, simply by stepping across the 
wishing-bridge. But so few seem to 
know this, and they keep trudging 
along on the hard pavement. They 
have heard about the other road, as 
they heard about it in this play we 
saw, but being persons of entirely 
practical minds they say to them- 
selves that it is now too late to 
change, and if they had their lives to 
live over again they might take a dif- 
ferent course,.and all that sort of 
thing. Now this is all beside the 
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question. What makes life so won- 
derful is that its roads twist in and 
out. for those who know their map, 
and it is not necessary to keep on any 
one of them all the way. You don't 
have to keep on the road to Johnnie 
Biake’s all the time, just because you 
fake amuitie trip over it. Youecan go 
hack to your asphalt whenever you 
wish. or whenever the various motive 
forces of your life seem to make it 
necessary—such calls as ambition, 
husiness, society, art, good things all 
of them. Indeed it would be a dread- 
tul fate for any person to keep travel- 
ing along the road to Johnnie 
Blake’s persistently, discover an ap- 
Darentecid of it, and there set, up 
kitchen, dining room and bedroom for 
the remainder ot his enatural Plide 
Johnnie Blake's is not a destination 
but a direction. 

Trouble is, so many folk are afraid 
that on the road to Johnnie Blake's 
there will be no accommodations with 
steam heat. That is a grave mistake. 
This is a road which contains all that 
man has devised that gives worthy 
pleasure or comfort, according to the 
capacity and needs of the individual 
traveler. If your ganglions have been 
so educated and retined that they are 
more sensitive than those of others, 
you may have silken hosiery and per- 
fumed, tepid baths—if you have 
earned them; but if you are of heroic 
mould and prefer to go about hatless 
and coatless, and dip into an_ icy |“ 
plunge the moment you open your 
eyes in the morning, that is yours, 
too, for the asking. If you take real 
delight in social doings (not the per- 
functory “TTieagk you it you ‘tl ask 
me” kind, however) the road leads 
straight through drawing-rooms; but 
if you prefer only great minds to 
those of your own sort, the road devi- 
ates, and meanders through libraries 
memoolshops. [n short, it is 2 
most accommodating road, this one of 
Johnnie Blake's, for all you have to 
do is wish that it would take you 
some place, and right then it leads 
directly there. 

With all these advantages, the scep- 
tic seems to be remarking, why 1s it} 
that so few travel this road? Be-j 
cause the first requisite, in order to be 
permitied to find it at all, 1s courage, 
and the world is made up, as every- 
Gne knows, principally of cowards. 
Vully ninety-hve per cent of the en- 
tire population devotes a few imin- 
utes, before taking any unusual step, 
to deciding what people will say. 
‘That is the form of cowardice most 
prevalent. and which prevents most 
people from taking the road to John- 
nie Blake's. Then there are those 
who are afraid it will not pay, others 
who tear that it may be wrong, or 
that it will be cold in winter, cr that 
they won't be able to get their fillet 
mignon done just to a turn. or that 
they may get their names in the pa- 
pers, or that they may not. They 
have no knowledge of that bit of an- 
cient wisdom recently expressed in 
this tine: 

“Life decks its halls for him who 

dares to live.” 
So they trudge along the asphalt of 
existence, vaguely wondering about 
that other road, only a few ever 
learning that it is so easy to take the 
road to Johnnie Blake’s—the road to 
happiness. ie 9B. 


Beatrice Nichols at Her Best 


Beatrice Nichols is one of the 
cleverest actresses ever seen in a los 
Angeles stock company. Added to 
this mentality she has a piquant face 
and a dainty bit of a figure that com- 
plete the picture. Neither cleverness 
nor prettiness is sufficient to make an 
actress remarkable, but the combina- 
tion accomplishes wonders. In “Baby | 
Mine” at the Burbank this week Miss 
Nichols does the best work of her en- 
tire engagement at the Burbank, with 
the possible exception of one or two 
minor bits. 
has the entire performance to lersell, 
fereiry as hard as Margaret 


ce LL 


z John McCormack, at Trinity 


In this farce comedy she 
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would she could not keep this trom 
being a play for a star. So it is as a 
star that one must consider Aliss 
Nichols’ impersonation of the young 
wife who, to win back her husband, 
with whom she had had a misunder- 
standing, telegraphed to him that he 
was a father. but. through the aid of 
overenthusiastic friends, found ler- 
self, upon his arrival, possessed o1 
three babies, the care of which was 
as Greek to her. IT orrest Stanicy 
plays the husband, and William Col- 
vin the zealous youth who merrily 
goes about acquiring children in a 
good cause. This is one of the joy- 
ous things of the play. But it all be- 
gins and ends with Miss Nichols, 
whose bright light is only intensihed 
by the fact that the entire company 
seems to be on tiptoes to make this 
performance the brightest and most 
spontaneous work the Burbank thea- 
ter has offered in a long time. 


Romantic Musical Comedy 


“When Dreams Come True” is the 
name of a romantic musical comedy 
which is being given at the Majestte 
this week by a company headed hy 
Joseph Santiey. It 1s designed prin- 
cipally to give Mr. Santley and sev- 
eral other members of the company 
the opportunity to display a variety 
of dances, the plot is of ne great imn- 
portance, and the comedy incidental, 
end hardly related to the story itself. 
AN. youth ‘who is temporarily out of 
funds, is coming back to American 





soil from Europe in the steerage, aud 
singing the time away sees the girl 
of his dreams on the upper deci. She 
is, of course, pretty, and is befriended 
by a1 smuggler, so that. at the land 
ing, the young man, who was trying 
to smuggle a quantity Ae vermouth, 
the real smuggler who had a fine 
string of pearls, and the girl, who was 
innocent of both offensés. ae in1- 
volved in complications. Mr. Santley 
is better loved of ee as ns 
of Apollo. He was ably assisted | 

| his attractive young leading w ae 
| Mignon McGibeny, ‘and between them 
ihey succeeded in maintaining con- 
stant life and motion, which “is the 
principal thing required of musical 
comedy. The best laughs of the per- 
formance were supplied by Marguerite 
Wolf, as a country girl, to w hich she 
imparted a few ideas that were not 
ae ee a difficult thing indeed in 
this rather overdone sort of work. 
| Lhe hit of the show is an eccentric 
violinist, Faranoff. who received many 
recalls. 


Of course Dorothy 


Toye's voice is 
not beautiful. 


: Freak Voice Pleases 
| but it is wonderful, and 
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TRINITY AUDITORIUM Le 
JANUARY 


Your Singer, 


JOHN McCORMAC 


Friend and 


a 


Grand Ave. and Ninth 
‘1. BEHYMER, Manager 


12 
1 Entertainer 


That’s 
All 


Seat Sale January 2—$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 


MOROSCO THIEATEIR 
WEEK BEGINNING SUND 


Broadway, Near Eighth Street 
Phones: A-5348; Main 271 


AY EVENING, JANUARY 3 


KOLB & DILL 


The Famous Comedians, 


in Their 


Laughing Success 


“PLAYING TIE PONIES” 


Regular Morosco Prices: Nights—25c, 50c, 75c and $1. 
Matinees—25c, 35c, 50c 


MONTGOMERY & MOORE, 
ESS RADJAH, Oriental Dances; 
Collegians; 
WOLFORD, Oriental 
Harp Virtuoso; 


late stars 


MINNIE ALLEN, Little Volcano of Mirth; 
Chatter Songs; 
CARTMELL & HARRIS, 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50 75c. boxes $1. 

Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c, 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices 


“Hanky Panky”; PRINC- 
JOHNNY JOHNSTON and his 
BARRY & 
GENEVIEVE WARNER, 
new songs and dances; 


ASAHI & QUINTETTE, Mystery and Magic; Symphony Orchestra 


Concerts 2 and 8 p. m.; 


Pantages 


\ S «a 
Minwurice Sar 


PROGRAM 
CHANGES 
MONDAY 
MATINEE 


MINIRIAM COOPIEIR 


Nights .7:10 sand 


<=, TT 


SAL 


A DAY AT 
ELLIS ISLAND 


Pathe Twice-a-Week News Views. 


The Acme of Vaudeville 


Complete Change of ecg Weekly 


Matinee Daily 2:30 
9:00—10c, 


wells & Co. 


20c, 3ie 


BIG 


& NEW 


ACTS 
WEEKLY 


DRAMATIC LIEAIDS 


MAJESTIC MOTION PICTURE CO. 


4500 Sunset Boulevard 


Cc 


Los Angeles, California 


omplimemnts of the 


SELIG JUNGLE-ZOO 


Home of 


Miller’s Theater 


Victona Cross’ 
Sensational Story 
Extra added attraction: 


that is better, at the Orpheum. It 1s' 
too much to expect that a vocal are 
gan should produce both masculine ! 
and feminine tones and that either 
should be as musical as those of the 
cultured singer who boasts only a 
single voice So it is the gymmastics 
through which Miss Toye goes with | 
her voice that make her the big hit! 
of the hill which she headlines. E!| 
Rey sisters dance on roller skates as 
Frankenstein finishes his concert, andy 
if It were not worth while to go early 
to hear the orchestra. it certainly 
would Le to see these two girls in 
their swift and fascinating evolutions. 
The most beautiful combination of in- 
struments in the world is of harp 
and Amte: Next ‘the hanp and,wioltn, 
aud ‘this quahty is what Genevieve 
Warner and Charlotte Itrancis bring. 


Great Photoplays 
ONE WEEK BEGINNING 


SLIFE’S SHOP WINDOW” 


First Installment of “THE EXPLOITS OF ELAINE” 


Junction of Spring and Main at Ninth 


Just a block from Broadway 
MONDAY 


(Five 
Parts) 


eel 


(Then there is dancing by Charles 
Cartniell gid aura “Harris thaeee 
most redeems their chatter; Asahi, 4 
Japanese prestidigitateur; the Red 
Heads: Trovato and his violin and 
more dancing by Charlie Howard. 


Orpheum’s Noted Headliners 


William J. Montgomery and Flor- 
ence Moore have so long dominated 
the musical comedy field. through 
thetr recent successes in “Hanky 
Panky” and “The Pleasure Seekers 
that their entree into vaudeville, 
though long sought, has been inevi 
tably delayed. They will top the new 
bill at the Orpheum opening } Monday 
afternoon, in an act of their own de 
vising. Were it not for them, tw? 
others on the bill in this case would 
be joint headliners—Princess Radjah 
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and Johnny Johnson. The princess 
‘s the ultra of all oriental exponents 
of the dance; in dress, effects and dar- 
ing, she stands at the top. Her spe- 
cialties are Cleopatra’s death dance, 
with snakes, and an Arabian chair 
dance. Johnny Johnson, a comedian, 
with a collection of boys and girls he 
calls his collegians, will bring a bit 
of Yale to the stage. George W. 
Barry and Maude Wolford are the 
originators of the chatter song, and 
return with a long List of new varie- 
ties. Little Minnie Allen, the volcano 
of mirth, confines her songs to com- 
edy, and makes a point with every 
one. The holdovers on the list i- 
clude Cartmell & Harris, in their near- 


ballroom dance evolutions; Asahi, 
with his quintette, in mysteries, and 














Genevieve Warner, harpist, with Char- 
lette Francis, violinists. in high-class 
musical selections. 


Second Week of Wonder Play 


mice Foor, LittleRich- Girl)? that 
Wonderful play of novelty, heart ap- 
peal and sheer delight, has proved one 
of the big sensational successes of 
recent years at the Mason, where it 
Continues next week, its second and 
hnal appearance. Superlatives of 
Praise are lavished upon Leonie Dana, 
an adorable young actress of sixteen. 
Who plays the title role. There are 
laughter, tears and beautiful stage piCe« 


tures in this ideal holiday entertain- 
Ment. 


‘ 


New Pantages Bill 


Maurice Samuels returns next week | 


at Pantages with lis company, in “A 
Way at Ellis Island.” This will he 
welcome news to those who know 
their vaudeville, Samuels has been 
endeavoring for the past two seasons 
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to escape from this “melting pot’ | Beath; Irish songs, The Bard of Ar- 


playlet, and the role of the successful 
Italian fruit merchant and ward polli- 
lician, but the vaudeville managers 
will have nothing else. The added 
attraction of the week is The Oxford 
Trio. playing basket-ball on bicycles. 
This dangerous and exciting game Is 
entirely monopolized by the two 
young men who invented it, in spite 
of their challenges. Nadell and Kane. 


magh, (Arr. Herbert Hughes); The 


'Banks of the Daisies, (Arr. Stanford); 


The Banks of the Suir, (Arr. Milligan 
Fox), Mr. McCormack; (a), Wiegen- 


|lied, (Max Reger); (b), Tambourin, 


Irish-Hebrews, deliver popular songs | 


and parodies in popular style. Willis 
Dunlay and Bessie Merrill indulge in 
songs and patter, allowing the audi 
ence, however, to share in the jokes 
and applause. Agnes von Bracht, so- 
prano, sings popular airs with a voice 
of concert quality. Reeds Bulidogs 
with many new tricks indicative o 


Fa 





a - 





RUTH ST. DENIS, AT THE MAJESTIC WEEK OF JAN. 11 


canine cleverness. are also on the 
week’s list. Alabel Normand tn a 
Keystone rough-house comedy, wil! 


he seen through the magic eye of the | 


Pantagescope. 


McCormack Tuesday Evening 


| 
| 
j 
! 


|tenet), Mr. McBeath; 


(Kreisler); Mr. McBeath; (a), Pluck 
This Little Flower, (Landon Ronald); 
(b), Lovely Kind and Kindly Loving, 
(Cyril Scott); %c), Life@and Dear, 
(Coleridge Taylor); Mr. McCormack. 

Saturday afternoon—Romanza from 
I. Rantzan, (Mascagni), Mr. McCor- 
mack; Chanson Meditation, (Cot- 
(a), . SC@LECY, 
(Hugo Wolf); (b), The Quiet of the 
Woods, (Max Reger); (c), Hidden 


Tears, (Schumann); Mr. McCormack; 





John McCormack, the idol of the | 


hour, will be heard for the first time 
in the year 1915 at Trinity Auditorium 
next Tuesday evening, 
Mr. McBeath, violinist. 
recitals will be given in this city, the 
following Saturday afternoon, January 
9, and a farewell January 12. 
two first programs are as follows: 


Tuesday evening—Aria, [1 mio 
tesoro (Don Giovanni), (Mozart), Mr. 
McCormack; Romanza, (Wieniawski); 
L’abeille, (Schubert), Mr. McBeath; 
(a), There’s on Earth but One True 
Precious Pearl, (Arr. Korbay); (b), 
Sylvelin, (Sinding); (c), Oh Thou 
Billowy Field, (Rachmaninoff), Mr. 
McCormack; (a), Menuet, (Beethov- 
en); (b), Gavotte, (Mozart), Mr. Mc- 


The 


assisted by | 
Two other! 


1 is one ot 


(a), Artette, (D’Ambrosio); (b), 
Schon Rosmarin. (Kreisler); Mr. Mc- 
Beath; Old Irish songs—(a}, The 
Bard of Armagh (by request), (Arr. 
Herbert Hughes); (b), The Enchant- 
ed Valley, (Arr. Chas. Wood); (c), 
Trotting to the Fair, (Arr. Stanford); 
(cd), Skibbereen (A ballad of the fam- 
ine years), (Arr. Herbert Hughes); 
Mr. McCormack; Berceuse, (Gabriel 
Faure), Mr. WicBeath 7 (a) seine tlic 
Moonlight, (Eugene Haile); (b), The 
Cave, (Edwin Schnneider); (c), You 
Lay So Still, (Coleridge Taylor); (d), 
Agnus Dei, (Bizet); Mr. McCormack. 


“Baby Mine” Repeats 

At the Burbank theater the success 
yf “Baby Mine” has been so pro- 
nounced that it will continue to draw 
crowds to that theater for another 
week beginning with the matinee 
Sinday, Malvary 3. Bliss . Beatrice 
Nichols has scored a particular hit 
in the leading role, and Forrest Stan- 
ley, Willian: Colvin and all the other 
members of the Burbank company 
are at their best in the support. This 
the Jiveliest farces ever 
eiven at the Burbank, which ts saying 
a great deal, but the company has 
risen to the pnessibilities of Alargaret 
Mayo’s greatest success in a manner 
which is delighting the big audiences. 


“Mutt and jeff’? Return 
“Muit and Jett.’ those two enter- 
tainers who greet half the newspaper 
reading world every morning at 
breakfast. and are without question 
the most popular creations of their 


(Continued on Page 11.) 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 


main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 














“Yep!” 

“Conscience speaking.” 

“Whosen?” 

“Be not impatient.” 

“Waiat can |@doecfor 
Caiheedo fomeauc 

Pots. fsirt thisg) Gise, 

“Yes—yes—yes, yes. I’m busy 
filing away resolutions.” 

“Why do it? Wait®a week for 
the amendments. 

“Good idea. Now what 
I do for you, Conscience?” 

“Will you reach around to your 
desk and pull out Resolutions 
1991756732” 

“Allllright, Conscience, now 
T koa you 

“Got ’em all dusted off?” 

“HWhuh, going to O, (atethem 
agen in eee 

“Vessen indeed. 


you, what 


nay 


You might un- 
derscore ‘patience and ‘progress,’ 
and put that word SER VIGEmn 
capitals?” 

O Neel? sstill plame 

“Tis kinda dimmish.” 

“Well gowover it.  adakewit 
strong this time.” 

“What else, Conscience?” 

“Might add SUI. EGE 
alter the word) ‘standard ward 
SUCCESS after the words ‘tWice 
years Sale 

‘Why do you folks have a 


twice yearly sale?” 
“Good business. Keeps our 
stocks clean and new. Gotta 


or eat ithe 
chandise stirplus at season end" 

“And why, Conscience?” 

“Well if I offered you a cheice 
of apples I'd have to have morer 
one. wottldit 1? And 1 womle 
have one left? And T wouid either 
have to eat it, or throw it away 
or hold it over until you again 
wanted an apple, wouldn’t I?” 

“T see. When's your next one?” 

“Watch the papers next week. 
Same make and reductions as 
ever. A bit more quality than we 
formerly were able to offer.” 

“tor mstamee?” 

“Well, in the $18 and $20 suits 
and overcoats that will be sold 
for $15.75 you’ll find a quality 
that season before lust was a little 
less than the $25 price.’’ 

“With the war and everything?” 
“With the war and all. Never 
been a time when men so recog- 
nized the difference between cheap 
prices and good quality, reduced 

—what real economy is, Some- 
times a merchant who is sincere 
becomes discouraged because he 
cannot make his advertising as 
strong as those who misrepre- 
sent—” 


eftther have ’em mer- 


“We know, Conscience, seldom 
are stiperlatives justified with facts. 
Anything else I can do for you?” 

masa) 1) Gar 

“Oh. say, Conscience, what is 
your address?” 

‘(F, RB, Silverwood’s—Broadway 
aud Sizth and 221 South Spring, 

Los Amgeles.”” 


“Any other?” 


‘“fLona Beach, Saa Bernardino, 
Bakersfield, Maricopa, Bye, young 
feller.”” 


“Cogd mck!” 
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Crowning the elaborate Tournament 
of Roses at Pasadena was the brilliant 
ball given New Year’s night at the 
Maryland hotel. Three thousand in- 
vitations were issued for the event, 
and of that number fully two thou- 
sand guests responded. The ball was 
under the direction of Mr. John B. 
Miller and proved one of the most 
successful events of its kind ever 
given. The ballroom, one of the larg- 
est in Southern California, was decor- 
ated in the colors of the tournament 
—gold, red and green, the combina- 
tion being arranged with unusual ef- 


fectiveness. Patronesses for the af- 
fair were: Mmes. Albert Sherman 
Hoyt, W. A. Brackenridge, A. A. 


Libby, Robert G. Neustadt, J. V. El- 
liott, John B. Miller, R. D. Davis, 
George G. Guyer, David Blankenhorn, 
George A. Damon, W. F. Knight, J. 
B. Coulston, Harrison [. Drummond, 
Henry Newby, G. Lawrence Stimson, 
Frederick W. Kellogg, H. H. Sinclair, 
W. D. Turner, Calvin Hartwell, W. I, 
Stuart, D. M. Linnard, T. H. Gilcrest, 
Ernest Baer, W. D. Card, Frank G. 
Hogan, C. D,. Daggett, L. H. Turner, 
fi. Ly Story, JoR. Giddings, Je Ov Sie- 
bert, William H. Staats, John Earl 
Jardine, C. N. Post, Robert Pitcairn, 
Jr., Gertrude H. Macy, Walter Ray- 
mond, William H. Vedder, J. L. At- 
Pmison, “Glayten H. Garvey... C. R. 
Palmer, C. A. Goodyear, F. W. Para- 
more, Kenneth Newell Avery, J. J. 
Mitchell, A. M. McDermott, W. H. 
May, W. E. Grattan, F. G. Martin, 
Harry Gaume, H. W. Bailey, Clara 
B. Heywood, Emily Macy, William A. 
Spill, H. W. Chynoweth, W. M. Rit- 
chey, A. J. Bertonneau, Frank Van- 
dervoort Rider, Edmon G. Bennett, 
Benjamin K. Douglas, G. Lavagnino 
and Reginald Johnson. 


In honor of her attractive niece, 
Miss Dorothy Parry-Jones, Mrs. John 
P. Jones gave a merry New Year's 
eve party at her home on West Ad- 
ams street. The guests included the 
Misses Caroline Lester and Constance 
Rogers, nieces of Mrs. Jones, who are 
home from school at La Jolla for the 
vacations; Mildred Wellborn, Mar- 
garet Miller, Louise Forve, Beatrice 
Simpson, Katherine Ward, Marjorie 
Hines, Rosemary Rollins, Eleanor 
Banning, Dorothy Thompson, Rosa 
Wieczorek, Julia Valentine, Dorothy 
Smith, Dorothy Gillis, and Misses 
Desiree Marriott, another niece of 
Mrs. Jones; Messrs. Harry Maynard, 
a nephew from San Jose; George and 
Duncan Draper, Emory Rogers, John 
and Rob Ward, Olin Wellborn, Wit- 
liam Johnston, Paul Hammond. Wil- 
liam Banning, M. Richardson, George 
Griffith, C. Smith, Lindley Gillis, Lee 
Milbank, Campbell Ward, Bob John- 
ston, Harry Hill, George Hugh and 
Hancock Banning, Jr. Mrs. Jones is 
planning to entertain with a dinner 
party January 5 for Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Severance of Minneapolis. 


In behalf of the Neighborhood Set- 
tlement fund, the Amateur Players’ 
club gave a presentation at the Gamut 
Club Tuesday and Wednesday even- 
ings of A. E. McFadden’s pretty 
Christmas story, “The Chimes.” Prom- 
inent part in the production was taker. 
by Mrs. Roy Seeley, Mrs. John P. 
Jones, Mr, E. Avery McCarthy, Jr., 
Miss Dorothy Morphy, Dr. and Mrs. 
Guy Cochran, Miss Dorothy Lindley, 
Miss Virginia Walsh, Mrs. Florence 
Willard Ryerson, Mr. Earle Y. 
Boothe, Dr. John R. Haynes, little 
Mahala Virginia Seeley, Miss Eleanor 
Banning, Mr. and Mrs. Albert L. Che- 
ney, Miss Aileen McCarthy, Miss 
Katherine Johnson, Miss Mary 





Hughes, Miss Gertrude Hanna, Miss 
Ruth Powell, Miss Inez Clark, Miss 
Florence Johnston, Mr. Allan Morphy 
and Mr. Arden Day. Tuesday evening, 
preceding the Amateur Players’ enter- 
tainment, Mrs. Hancock Banning en- 
tertained at her home with an infor- 
mal supper party for eight. The spe- 
cial guests were Miss Eleanor Ban- 
ning, who is home from college, and 
her guest, Miss Helen Goodall, of 
Oakland. 


Particularly enjoyable among the 
many holiday affairs was that with 
which Mrs. Philip Forve of 427 West- 
lake avenue entertained Tuesday aft- 
ernoon. The idea of an old-fashioned 
German Christmas was carried out in 
the decorations of the home, the house 
being converted into a veritable 
Christmas garden with miniature 
trees, galy bedeckéd with bright vari- 
colored tinsel. Ropes of the tinsel 
were artistically festooned about. 
while mistletoe and holly-berry 
Sprays, suspended by broad red satin 
ribbons, gave an effective touch. More 
than two hundred invitations were is- 
sued and guests were received be- 
tween the hours of 3 and 5 o’clock. 


Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys was hostess 
Tuesday afternoon at a large musical, 
given at her home on West Sixth 
street. Two hundred invitations were 
issued for the affair. The program 
was presented by Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Clifford Lott, assisted by Mrs. Bertha 
Winslow Vaughn, Mrs. L. J. Selby and 
Mr. Jackson S. Gregg. Assisting the 
hostess were Mrs. Alfred Solano, Mrs. 
Mary Wilcox Longstreet, Mrs. 
Charles Monroe, Mrs. Thomas El- 
wood Newlin, Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, 
Mrs. Allan C. Balch, Mrs. Stephen 
C. Hubbell, Mrs. Earl B. Millar. Mrs. 
Richard Jewett Schweppe, Mrs. James 
Rathwell Page and Mrs. Benton Van 
Nuys. 


In honor of Mrs. George Patton, 
Jr., who, with her husband, Lieuten- 
ant Patton of Fort Riley, is passing 
the holiday season with Mr. and Mrs. 
George S. Patton of San Gabriel, Mrs. 
Hancock Banning entertained Wed- 
nesday with an attractively appointed 
luncheon at her home on West Adams 
street. Pink roses, combined with 
foliage and ferns, formed the decora- 
tions, and places were arranged at the 
table for Mrs. George S. Patton, af. 
Miss Helen Goodall of Oakland, Miss 
Katherine Banning, Miss Katherine 
Ayer, Mrs. Harold Wrenn, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Brown Thomas, Miss Eleanor 
Banning, Miss Katherine Banning, 
Mrs. Julia Senni, Mrs. Rufus Spald- 
ing, and the hostess. 


One of the most brilliant of the re- 
cent society affairs was the large tea- 
dance given Saturday afternoon by 
Mrs. Mary Wilcox Longstreet at the 
Los Angeles Country Club, the event 
marking the formal introduction to 
society of Mrs. Longstreet’s attrac- 
tive young ward, Miss Delight Shafer. 
The decorations were elaborate and 
artistic. About five hundred invita- 
tions were issued. Those receiving 
with the hostess and Miss Shafer in- 
cluded Mmes. James Calhoun Drake. 
Randolph Huntington Miner, George 
Denis, Granville MacGowan, Dean 
Mason, Sumner P. Hunt. E. J. Mae 
shall, Godfrey Holterhoff, Frank S. 
Flicks, E. T. Earl, William May Gar- 
land. John Gaffey, John R. Haynes, 
Frank Griffith, Don McFarland, 
Charles Monroe, Wenry Van Der 
Leck, John Barnes Miller. Allan C. 
Balch, Ernest A. Bryant, Lucien N. 
Brunswig, Michael J. Connell. Wes- 
ley Clark, Joseph E. Cook, William T. 
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The Pmeu Form Dress Forme--- 


ooo ( OU 


Figure--- 


HE PNEU FORM DRESS FORM 
reproduces your figure exactly—so per- 
fectly that a Gown or Waist that fits your 
Pneu Form—fits you——without fittings and 


fussing. 


And then the traveling convenience of a Pneu 
Form. It folds up as compactly (when not in 
use)—as a paper pattern. 


Pneu Form Dress Forms—at the 


J. W. Robinson Co, 


amd Whird— 


—Broadway 








HAVE YOU MADE UP YOUR MIND 


Miss and Mrs. Los Angeles to go to Panama-California Exposition, 


it's good to know where to go. 
Made Suits and Coats. 


of workmanship I produce. 


An early call and I remain yours very truly, 


J. GERZ, LADIES’ TAILOR 


My prices are moderate with the high grade 
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Let Gerz make you Ladies’ Tailor- 


504 TITLE GUARANTEE BLDG. 


COR. 5th AND BROADWAY 


TELEPHONE F 3510 
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Bishop, Jr., Will E. Dunn, Joseph FI. 


Sartori, Alfred Solano, Kate Slauson 
Vosburg, I. N. Van Nuys, Hugh Livy- 
ingstone Macneil, Sydney 1. Wailes 
Bertnard Smith, James Rathwell Page, 
Howard Huntington, Walter Leeds. 
Jefferson Chandler, Leo Chandler, 
Richard Jewett Schweppe, Russch 
McDonnell Taylor, Martin J. Well- 


born, Miss Elizabeth Wolters and 
Miss Louise Burke. Other assistants 
were Mrs. Stuart O’Melveny, Mrs. 


Paul Grimm and Mrs. Walter Bruns- 
wig; Misses Daphne Drake, Mary 
Hughes, Phila Miller, Dorothy» Line 


ley, Hortense Jones, Louise Hunt. 
Amy Busch, Eleanor MacGowan. 
Marian Jones, Margaret I*leming, 


Louise Fleming, Helen Duque, IJ*an- 
nie McClure, Juliette Boileau, Con- 
stance Byrne, Van Der Leck, Viola 
Van Der Teck, Winston, Louise 
Winston, Rosaria Winston, Aileen 
McCarthy, Ramsay, Marjorie Ramsay. 
Katherine Johnson, and Miss Rose 
Garland of New York. 


Much interest has been occasioned 
by the formal annoucement of Mr. 
and Mrs. E, P. Johnson, Jr., of West 
Twenty-eighth street of the betrothal 
of their daughter, Miss Katherine 
Johnson, to Lieutenant William Rob- 


ert Munroe of the submarine fleet. No 
date is announced for the wedding as 
yet. Miss Johnson, who is one of 
the most attractive members of Los 
Angeles’ younger set, has only re 
cently returned from San Francisco, 
where she went in company with her 
aunt, Mrs. Charles Dick. The at- 
announcement of her engagement! 
made to a number of her friends 
Christmas day proved of pleasant in- 
terest. Lieutenant Munroe, who 3s 
stationed on one of the torpedo-boats 
now between San Pedro and San 
Diego, is well known in local society 
circles, 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Munn of 
1303 North New Hampshire street, 
with their daughter, Miss Bess Munn. 
entertained Tuesday evening with am 
informal dancing party in compliment 
to Mr. Bernard Munn, who is home 
from the University of California for 
the holidays. The decorations were 
in the Christmas colors, greenery an 
ted satin ribbons being used in af 
effective scheme. More than sixty 
members of the younger set were if- 
vited for the occasion. 


Mr. and Mrs. William May Garland 
have as their house guest, Miss Rosé 
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Garland. They are planning a number 
of delightful affairs in compliment to 
their visitor. 


Mrs. Dean Mason is planning for 
a large tea to be given January 30 
in honor of Miss Delight Shafer, the 
attractive debutante, for whom an ar- 
ray of society affairs are being given. 


Miss Jean Long of the Darby hotel 
will be hostess Thursday, January 7, 
at a card party. The affair will be 
given at the hotel. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Bayly of South 
New Hampshire street entertained 
New Year’s day with an informal “at 
home,” a number of their friends be- 
ing asked in for the occasion. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cosmo Morgan of 
West Twenty-fourth street are pass- 
ing Christmas holidays in the north, 
where they will visit with Mrs. Mor- 
gan’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Jen- 
nings, in San Francisco, and with Mr. 
Morgan's mother and father at Moun- 
tain View. 


Mrs. Percy Clark has returned to 
her home on West Adams street from 
an eastern trip, where she was called 
by the sudden illness and death of 
her father. 


Announcement has been made of 
the engagement of Miss Lois Fran- 
ces Cook, daughter of Mrs. Robert 
S. Hardy of 339 South Wilton place, 
to Mr. J. Leon fewett, son of Mr. 
C. B. Jewett of Boulder, Colorado. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Sherman Hoyt 
and daughters, Ruth and Blossom 
Moyt~yot south Pasadena, have re- 
turned from New York, where the 
young women have been attending 
schoo! at Dobbs Ferry. 


Miss Phyllis Beveridge of the 
Bishop School for Girls at La Jolla, 
is passing the holidays with her 
father, Philo J. Beveridge, and her 
sister, Mrs. Wilbur W. Campbell, of 
6435 Hollywood boulevard. 


Mrs. Thomas Weeks Banks, former- 
ly Miss Martha Woolwine, has re- 
turned to her home in Nashville, 
Tenn., after a pleasant visit here with 
relatives and friends. Mrs. Banks ac- 
companied her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. D. Woolwine, to their home here 
upon their return several weeks ago 
from a tour through the south. 


Mrs. Ella M. Kinsley of El Centro 
street, South Pasadena, has been en- 
tertaining as guests, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
G. Wheeler of Madison, Wis. Mr 
Wheeler is a brother of the well- 
known author. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
He and his wife make their homes in 
the old Wheeler homestead, where 
many of Mrs. Wilcox’s most popular 
poems were written. 


Mr. and Mrs. John T. Gaffey have 
closed their home at San Pedro tem- 
Porarily and are guests of their son- 
in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs 
Montague Ward, 529 South Manhat- 
tan. In the early part of March Mr 
and Mrs. Gaffey plan to go to San 
Francisco for a stay of three or four 
months, and upon their return south 


they will again occupy their San 
Pedro home. 


| Mr. and Mrs. J. Ross Clark of West 
Adams street have leit for Montana, 


where they will visit with Mrs. Clark’s 
Sister, 


Formal announcement is made by 
Mrs. Julia A. Cochran of 2610 Glea- 
Son street of the engagement of her 
Caughter, Miss Lillian Cochran te 
“ir, Perry J. Burbeck. The bride- 
Clect is a granddaughter of the late 
Judge M. D. Crawford. Mr. Burbeck 
cl graduate of the University of 
“ew Hampshire and a member of the 
appa Sigma fraternity, The wed- 
ng will take place February 10. 


\t the home of their parents, Mr 
Rat Mrs. W. HH. Anderson on Ocean 
wirand, Santa Monica, the Misses 
atta and Eleanor Anderson enter- 
fained last Saturday evening with an 


dj 


es 
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informal party, their guests including 
a number of the young folk of the 
beach city. The youthful hostesses 
were assisted in entertaining by their 
mother and Mrs. Dana Burks. 


Mrs. Fielding Stilson was called to 
Redlands this week on account of the 
illness of her mother, Mrs. Wailham 
Winter. Jt is not understood that 
the latter’s indisposition is scrious. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Stetson of 1240 
West Twenty-ninth street formally 
announce the betrothal of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary Eugene Stetson to 
Mr. Harrison M. Cassell. The date 
for the marriage has not been set as 
vel, 


Mr. and Alrs. Robert Sweeny are in 
san Francisco to”*remain “until after 
the New Year. They are guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Bishop. 


Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff 
motored down to San Diego tor the 
opening of the exposition. They have 
as their guests Mr. and Mrs. Ezra T. 
Stimson ana Bir, anders, fred Pdint. 


Of interest among the recent af- 
fairs was the card party and tea given 
by Miss Beatriz Burnham at her home 
on Wilshire boulevard. The rooms 
were artistically arranged in the fes- 
tive holiday colors of red and green, 
the same scheme being used in the 
decoration of the tables. The guests 
included several of the season's popu- 
lar debutantes, those present being 
Misses INatherine Torrance, Marjory 


Freeman, Alice Fleming, Marjory 
Bushrell, Geraldine Grady, Willie 
McClelland, Ruth Elliott, Marjory 
Sturgis, Viola Hamilton. Caroline 


Ware, Emily Warner, Marjory Schoe- 
nan, Marie Nichols, Margaret Brown, 
Dorothy Schoenan, Fannie Shomp- 
son, Marion Dawden, Effie Tuttle, 
Marion Allen, and Mrs. W. C. Warm- 
ington. 


NEWS OF THE THEATERS 





(Continued from Page 9.) 


kind in the history of comic sketches, 
will be seen in the flesh again at the 
Majestic Theater for the week begin- 
ning tomorrow evening, January 3. 
The fong and sinuous Alutt and the 
short bewhiskered Jeff never fail to 
attract a large gathering of friends 
when they appear here. and this year 
they have one of their best offerings, 
“Tn Mexico.” with new variations, a 
big crowd of pretty girls, and a lively 
support in general. “In Alexico™ is 
simply the name upon which they 
hang their entertainment, and almost 
any other naine woitld do as well. for 
it is “Mutt and Jeff" the people want 
to see, and these two stage person- 
ages five up to the standard set for 
them by their creator, Bud ITisher. 





Kolb and Dill Change Show 


“Plaving the Ponies.” one of the 
most hilarious offerings that ‘Kolb 
and Dill ever have offered in their 
entire career, will be the next bill at 
the Morosco, this delightful hodge- 
podge of fun, music and girls replac- 
ing the present offering Sunday night. 
There have been so many years passed 
since there was any chance to “play 
the. ponies’ an Calitoriia, aliatethe 
numerous former devotees of this 
form of amusement will, doubtless, be 
glad to have this opportunity to re- 
call former joys and sorrows. The 
piece is not a new one. and by many 
admirers of these two comedians has 
been declared their best offering. Tt 
will be embellished as usual by the 
prettiness of the Kolb and Dill 
chorus, the tuneful singing of Nanette 
Flack and Nana Bryant. and the gen- 
eral vivacity of the aggregation of 
amusement ptirveyors. 





Big Films at Millers 


Mitler’s Theater for the week start- 
ing Monday offers Victoria Cross’ 
sensational story “Life’s Shop Win- 
dow” in five reels of motion picttres 
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The Cummnock Schools 


Will Accept New Students 
After the doliday 


Work lls Resumed on Monday, Jamuary 4th 


This is an excellent time to enter the Cumnock School of Ex- 
pression (three year course) or the Cumnock Academy (four 


year course). 


The best things of the year are still to come 


The School of 


6 marr Too) 
Cx pression 


offers courses in Literary In- 
terpretation, Story ‘Telling, 
Dramatic Art, Public Speak- 
ing, Training of the Speaking 
Voice, Music, Art, Physical 
Training. These courses give 
adequate professional training 
for readers and teachers of 
expression; and are valuable 
from a cultural standpoint. 


—_ 


Curmmoc lhe 
Academy 


offers a four year course--- 
college preparatory or gener- 
al. Instruction by the faculty 
of the Expression School. 


(Sub - preparatory depart- 
ment for girls in the 7th and 
8th grades). 


Every use is made of our California climate in providing op- 
portunities for healthful out-door recreation---gymnasium, bas- 


ketball,"tennis, horseback riding. 


school,fand portfolio of views. 


Write for catalogue of either 


1500 South Figueroa Street 





_— 


with dainty Claire Whitney in the 
title role. Miss Whitney by her work 
in the big productions now being 
showr at Miller’s is gaining many 
friends and is destined to be one of 
the most liked of motion picture stars. 
Many women have read and heard 
of “Life’s Shop Window” and critics 
are unanimous in their praise of this 
latest of the William Fox photodram- 
atic masterpieces. As an added at- 
traction the management announces 
that they have secured exclusive 
downtown rights for the showing of 


the new serial “The Exploits of 
Elaine,” Craig Kennedy detective 
stories, the cast headed by Peral 


White and Arnold Daly. 





Entertainment at Trinity 
Tes Miserables, given in dramatic 
recital by Miss Eleanor Miller, Sun- 
dav afternoon, Javiuary 3. at 3 6 claek. 
will mark the beginning of a special 
entertainment course in sacred art to 
be presented to the public by Trinity 


Methodist Church, 
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Annual 


White Sales 


Begin Monday, Jan. 4. 


IVE great sales are incor- 
porated into this import- 
ant merchandising event: 


Annual Sale of Undermuslins. 


January Sale of Household*Linens. 


Special Sale of French Blouses, — 
Fine Corsets and White 
Washable Fabrics. 


Plan now to attend. 
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A. Greene & Son 


Exclusive Ladies’ Tailors 
NOW IN NEW HOME 


745 So. Broadway 


Fifth Floor 


Leading Makers of Ladies’ High 
Class Suits Made to Measure 
at Moderate Prices 


Sail Diego Branch, 1131 6th St. 











Mr. Ieamster 
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--Why hold the 
cars unnecessarily 
by driving on the 
tracks? Itis dan- 
gerous---it inconven- 
iences the public. 
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Los AngelesRailway 
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EBEGOTT’S popular orchestra 


presented a new pianist to Los 
Angeles last Sunday afternoon at 
Temple Auditorium. This was Sy- 
bella Clayton Bassett, a recent arrival 
here but one to reckon with in cast- 
ing up a list of the artist pianists of 
the city. She played the first move- 
ment of a Tschaikowsky concerto and 
followed this with Roy Lamont 
Smith’s “Oriental Dance.” Mrs. Bas- 
sett is a thoroughly equipped pianist, 
showing especially dextrous technique 
in her octave work. Her work was 
brilliant, but not without sentiment. 
In her choice of an encore nuinber 
she paid a compliment to a local com- 
poser—who was present—and played 
Mr. Smith’s charming “Oriental 
Dance” in a way to satisfy even the 
composer of it, himself a pianjst olf 
large powers. In all, Mrs. Bassett 
made a conspicuously successful debut 
in Los Angeles. The orchestral num- 
bers were the “Forza del Destino” 
overture (Verdi); a minut by Sgam- 
bati, recently deceased, one of his 
smaller works; an andante by Fannie 
C. Dillon, a local composer and last 
year secretary of the Music Teachers’ 
Association, and the “William Tell” 
overture, which latter was excellently 
played. Lucia Mulieri, harpist of the 
orchestra, played a Parish-Alvars con- 
certo for harp with orchestral accom- 
paniment. She exhibited much skill 
in playing her graceful instrument and 
the number added a pleasing variety 
to the program. With all this feast 
of music, and at very moderate prices, 
the audience was of even more mod- 
erate proportions. Mr. J.ebegott puts 
much energy and skill into these con- 
certs, and the selections are almost 
of symphonic importance. While the 
programs are labelled “popular,” they 
are not so to the extent of offering 
cheap or trivial music, as will be no- 
ticed in that above given. It 1s pecu- 
liar that other cities, like Denver and 
Berkeley, will turn out large audiences 
to hear such programs, but Los Ange- 
les shows simply a few hunded in 
the audience. 





In connection with musical affairs 
the word “activities” 1s a misnomer 
at holiday time in Los Angeles. Con- 
cert-givers have learned by bitter ex- 
perience that the public has other 
things to attend to than going to con- 
certs at the Christmas season. There 
is only one thing that seems to draw 
an audience at this time of the year. 
In larger cities where there is a big 
and capable chorus, well rehearsed, 
and star soloists, a performance of the 
eminently respectable “Messiah” will 
bring out a house. between Christmas 
and New Year. Even in Los Angeles 
the audience that came out in the rain 
showed that. had the weather been 
good, the Auditorium would have been 
nearly full, But that would have 
meant just so many more persons dis- 
appointed. 


I did not intend to get back to that 
“Messiah” subject, but here we are’ 
The main topic of interest in musica} 
conversations the last ten days has 
been the “Messiah” rendition of two 
weeks ago. There is one feature o1 
such a performance that holds serious 
aspect for the future and should not 
be overlooked. In any audience there 
will be a certain percentage that 
knows how such things should be 
given. These persons go from any 
ill-prepared, or poorly-sung or played 
performance with the feeling that it 
is up to the Los Angeles standard, 


that nothing better can be expectea 
in this city and, consequently, ora- 
torio or choral performances are to: 


be shunned here ever afterward. Es 
pecially is this true of newcomers. 
And who can blame them? Not for 


iseveral years has there been an ade- 
quate oratorio performance in Los An- ; 


geles. The result of this is seen in 
the poor attendance at choral con- 
certs, not one having paid a profit 1n 
years, most of them not expenses. 
And there will have to be a lot ol 
well done and poorly paid work in 
this line before the public may feel 
sure of capable presentations. A re- 
cent editorial in “Musical America” 
states, “Too many persons believe 
that Handel’s “Messiah” is oratorio. 
The modern oratorio is a far different 
thing trom that sof Handel w2loar 
has done, in a measure, for oratoric 
what Wagner did for opera The 
oratorio of today is a coherent unity 
undisturbed by the waits that came 
between the separate numbers in the 
Handelian form.” And yet, the study 
and interest in modern works of the 
sort must, logically, grow out of per- 
formances of “The Messiah,” “The 
Creation,” “The Seasons,’ and a few 
others. After the technique is se- 
cured through the old-style flori¢ 
works, the singer creates a desire for 


'a hit with his audience. 


after the final evanescent | 


and confidentially impart to his hear- 
ers the information, “Zee birt, eet ees 
fleet avay!” Again after a passage 
played in his wonderful touch, he 
would exclaim, in admiration of his 
own playing, “Ees it not vunderful?” 
The other night at a concert in Ios 
Angeles I saw a chorus director make 
As he faced 
his chorus he heard a gentle snore 
behind his back from somewhere im 
the audience and a sneeze in another 
direction. At once he turned to his 
hearers, saying, “You may sleep all 
you want to, but I don’t want any- 


‘body to sneeze at my music!” 


works which shall have more reality, ' 


more flesh and less bones, so to speak. 
And when a chorus can do these 
things, it will create a public which 
will demand them. 


Archibald Sessions’ third vesper or- 
gan recital at Christ Church will be 
axiven next Wednesday afternoon, with 
the Christ Church Quartet assisting, 
the members being Mrs. Bertha Win- 
slow Vaughn, soprano; Mrs. Minnie 
Hance, contralto: John Stockman, 
tenor; and Joseph Porter, basso. Fol- 
lowing will be the program: Allegro 
Con Fuoco, (Guilmant); requested 


numbers, “Vesperale,” (Cyril Scott); 


Allegretto, (Arthur Foote); Crescen- 
do, (Per Lasson). Quartet, “Arise! 


Shine! For thy Light is Come,” 
@Buck);* “Into the™ Silent 
(Foote). “Noel 


“Marche Funebre et Chant Seraph- 
iaue,”’ (Guilmant). Quartet, “The I[n- 
ner Voice, (Bartlett); “The Sleep of 
the Child Jesus,” (Gervaert); “ Ho! 
Every One That Thirsteth.” (Martin). 
Scherzo Symphonique Concertant, 
(Lemmens). 


Following will be the leading mu- 
sical events this month: 5 


January 35 
John McCormack will sing in 


concerts at Blanchard hall. Roland 
Pau] was announced as soloist, but it 
ts probable that a substitution will he 
made, owing to his recent sad be- 
reavement. January 15 and 16 thr 
Symphony orchestra will offer its 
third series concerts for this season 
at Trinity. Concert Master Sigmund 
Beel is announced to play the Beet 
hoven concerto. 


Occasionally, a clever sentence or a 
happy phrase from the concert plat- 
form .strikes a Jine of sympathy from 
concert giver to concert hearer that 
makes affairs all the more enjoyable. 
Possibly, that was the reason people 
used to like to hear de Pachmann 
play. That urconventional pianist. 
after playing Schumann’s “Bird as 
Prophet” I have seen turn to his au- 
dience and wave his hands in the air, 








the 
Philharmonic courses at Trinity laa £ tell; 
will have following recitals January "eT Of telling. 
9and 12. January 8 and 9 the Brahms | 


quintet will give its second pair of | 





Among the prominent musical 
ames that come through with the 
war news is that of the great grand- 
son of Weber, the composer of “Der 
reischutz,” “Euryanthe’ and other 
operas, of the celebrated “Invitation 
to the Dance” and many other ptano 
pieces. This was the last member ot 
the Weber family, which is thus ex- 
tinguished by Weber’s death on the 
battleheld. Another noted name tu 
pass, though not from war, was that 
of Sgambati, the most classic of later 
Italian composers. Sgambati was sev- 
enty-one, He was the pupil and friend 
of Liszt and had held a leading place 
among Italian musiciams, especially 
those of Rome, since 1865. And this 
reminds me that two or three years 
ago, in speaking of a work of Sgam- 
bati, performed in a Los Angeles con- 
cert, a local writer listed him among 
the late realistic school of Halian writ- 
ers whose music was just beginning 
to be heard in this country. And 
Sgambati a celebrity fifty years ago! 


It is needless to say that on his re- 
appearaices igemnis "country, Fritz 
Kreisler is playing to capacity houses. 
Always popular, the fact that he took 
up aams “fter= hiss mother country, 
proved his bravery, was wounded and 
discharged, all helps to give him pop- 
ular acclaim, even though a part of 
the public may not be in sympathy 
with his side of the fray. It is not 
every artist that has all these points 
to turn over to a publicity agent 
Little Elman and big Ysaye must be 
green with envy of Kreisler’s “stunt” 
that has given him so much free pub- 
licity. 


Fred W. Blanchard has taken over 
the Los Angeles Music Shop, on the 
third floor of his studio building. The 


, stock has been put in first-class orde. 
Silent land,” | and the shop is an attractive place 
Parisien,’ (Quef);; for music buyers. 


| 


Mr. @Blanchard is 
not a new hand at running a music 
store, and his experience will come 
into good play in this side issue. 


“In My Youth” 


There is always danger that he who 
indulges in reminiscence becomes 
tiresome. The secret of not being so 
lies not so much in the intrinsic in- 
terest of the memories as in the man- 
Not every greybeard 
can hold his grandchildren enthralled 
with his tales of former days, even 
with the natural reverence of youth 
for age allowed for, and there are 
few old men who can hold an audi- 
ence of grown-ups. Which is to say 
that art is necessary in all literature 
except textbooks. “In My Youth,” be- 
ing reminiscences of early days i 
the pioneer country west of Buffalo. 
should be interesting, for we are all 
eager to learn about the country our 
fathers lived in. But, unfortunately, 
for our hopes, the book fails utterly. 
The author has no sense of art in 
narrative, and no graces of style. The 
actual facts are valuable because true. 
(one is willing to assume their verac- 
ity). but they are not interesting in 
the least. One poem like that about 
the “Barefoot Boy fam = nue Court- 
in?” is worth a shelf-full of such as 
this.e (“IneMya"Youtm = By Robert 
Dudley. Bobbs Merrill Co.) 


W. F. Sk 
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Music and Musicians | 





ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna soprano and operatic coach 
french and English diction speciale 

Phone 10082; 25376 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 

Christ Church 


_—-L—Ct—“‘“‘#(#((N(OOCOCOCCOER oe 
ARTHUR BABCOCK, Baritone 
Seven years a member of the Faculty 
of the N. EB. Con. of Music, Boston. 
Vocal Instruction. Phone 35525 


VIOLIN 
Lessons and Recitals 
RUDOLPH BRAND 
Flower St. Phone 21984 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL, 
‘ eele, Dean 
Thorough, Modein Progressive Schoo] 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10089 


JOSEPH NEVLIN WHYBARK 
Voice Culture 

703 Majestic Theatre Building 

Cor. Ninth and So. Broadway, 

Phone—F 2420; Broadway 2246. 








2430 S. 





Call 





Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg, 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all pur. 
poses for rent. Largest Studio Build. 
ing in the West. 

For terms and all information apply to 

W. BLANC 
233 South Broadway 232 South Hill §t. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


_————_—_—— 








FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING, 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists, 
For terms, 


the 
manager. 
1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


ete., apply to 








Nooks For Book-Hunters 


a 





BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 


Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, ? 
cents a day. Special yearly rate. 
814 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First 8t. 





Arts and Crafts 








L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


Fall Term— All branches taught 
Day and Night Classes. Est.-Inc. 188. 
Phone 51657—-6th & Alvarado. Illus. Cat. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F803! 








SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F613 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S&S. Spring St., Upstairs 











P. J. BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Public Land Sale 015640 
. S& Land Office at Los Angeels 
California, November 24, 1914. 
Notice is hereby given that, as_ 4 
rected by the Commissioner of the Gen: 
eral Land Office, under provisions ” 
Act of Congress approved June 27, 19 
(34 Stats., 517), pursuant to the appil: 
cation of Harrison R. Ward, care Tih 
Insurances and Trust Co., Los Angele 
California, Serial No. 015640, we Wl! 
offer at publie sale, to the highest bia 
der, but at not less than $3.50 per aCe 
at 10 o’clock A. M., on the 7th day ® 
January, 1915, at this office, the follo¥ 
ing tract of land: Lots 5 and 8, »é 
tion 19, and Lot i, Section 30, Townshll 
1S8., Range 16 W., S B. M. - 
Any persons claiming adversely W 
above-described land are advised “ 
file their claims. or objections, 0” 
before the time designated for sale. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 
ALEX MITCHELL. Recelvél: 
Non-Coal. 
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NEW YORK PLAY GOSSIP 





By Dixie Hines 

NEW YORK, Dec. 26.—Seven orf 
eight new productions were scheduled 
for this week and down to the hour of 
writing they are being presented. It 
‘s unfortunate that the quality did not 
compensate the quantity the profes- 
sional reviewer was called wpon to 
witness. But this is as true as it 1s 
sad. The plays presented early in 
the week included “The Song of 
Songs,” under new management and 
with a superior cast to the original 
production, but not one whit less ob- 
‘ectionable; a frothy translation by 
Jerome K. Jerome, at a playhouse lo- 
cated somewhere in the suburbs 0 
the Rialto; a transplantation of Lydia 
Lopokova from the terpsichorean floor 
to the dramatic stage; and Margaret 
Ilington in Henry Arthur Jones’ new 
play, “The Lie,” which enables Miss 
Illington to run the gamut. We still 
remember her as “The Thief,” and if 
a triology is contemplated we need 
her only in “The Murderess” to com- 
plete it. The gaiety of Broadway was 
materially enhanced Christmas night 
by the joint appearance of those mer- 
ry wags George M. Cohan and Wil- 
liam Collier in the former’s revue, 
“Hello, Broadway.” At the same 
time was presented “Lady Luxury,” 
remade from the former musical play, 
and the imported musical comedy, 
“Tonight’s the Night,’ which was 
scheduled for a lt.ondon production 
before the Zeppelins began to make 
their uninvited appearances in that 
city. 





Plays now on view in New York 
are as follows: 

“Twin Beds.” Twentieth week. 

“On Trial.’ Nineteenth week. 

“Under Cover.” Eighteenth week. 

‘Wars of the World.” Sixteenth 
week, 

“The Law of the Land.” Thirteenth 
week, 


‘Daddy Long Legs.” Thirteenth 
week, 
“The Phantom Rival.” Twelfth 
week, 


“The Hawk.” Twelfth week. 

“Dancing Around.” Eleventh week. 

“Kick In.” Eleventh week. 

“Chin Chin.” Tenth week. 

“A Pair of Silk Stockings.” 
week, 

“Life.” Tenth weck. 

“Experienced.” Ninth week. 

“The Lilac Domino.” Next week. 

“Outcast.” Eighth week. 

“The Only Girl.” Eighth week. 

“Nettie.” “The Fog,” “Across the 
Border,’ “The Denial.” Fifth week. 
(Princess Players.) 

“So Much for So Much.” 
week, 

“Polygamy.” Fourth week, 

“he Debutante.” Third week. 

Watch Your Step.” Third week. 

The Marriage of Kitty,” “The 
Dumb and the Blind.” Second week. 

“Hello, Broadway!” First week. 

“Just Herself,” First week. 

“Lady Luxury.” First week. 

ihe Lie.” First week. 

i oor Little Thing.” First week. 

nue Song of Songs.” First week. 

Tonight’s the Night.” First week. 


Tenth 


Fourth 





At the Hudson Theater 
We shall enjoy Douglas 
second attempt to while 
Se moments, this time in “In the 
4melight.” Marie Dressler will com- 
pete for laughter with a skit called 
fh Mix Up,” which she will offer at 
ne thirty-ninth street theater, while 
~MS Skinner comes to the Jiberty 
with his first play since “Kismet.” It 
= called a lite Silent Voice,” and an- 
ther interesting event is the appear- 
ance of that volatile importation, Lou- 
ellegin in “Secret Strings,” which 
fans that we have seen the last of 


next week 
Fairbanks’ 
away the 


it 


mm 





cS, 


“90 Much for So Much,” with Mar- 
jorie Rambeau’s futile efforts to save 
husband’s bad play. 





Somewhere in the outskirts of the 
fringe of the Rialto a new playhouse 
was opened Tuesday evening. It was 
called the Bandbox, and housed a play 
called “Poor iLttle Thing,” adapted 
by Jerome K. Jerome. Mr. Jerome 
credited the original to Jules Le- 
maitre, and so far as I know, the 
credit is fully deserved. The band 
which thus took possession of this 
crying need, as theaters are now 
known, should be congratulated and 
encouraged for two reasons at least— 
its courage and the excellent cast of 
players selected. Among the latter 
Beverly Sitgreaves is by far the most 
important, although there will be 
found in the cast this and such weeks 
as may follow, Eric Bland, William 
Raymond, Janet Dunbar, and an in- 
teresting group less familiar to play- 
goers. The character of Juliette is 
supposed to be “the poor little thing” 
but the title might be fitted to the play 
itself. It was harmless, quite harm- 
less, and taxed to the utmost the tal- 
ent of the players. The chief charac- 
ter, a famous painter, idolized by his 
pupils, falls in love with one of them, 
a mere girl. He assures himself that 
the relation is innocent, but when he 
learns that his son is to marry the girl 
he suddenly realizes how deeply he 
had come to love her and how he had 
ignored the ready sympathies of his 
wife in accepting the “understanding” 
of the younger woman. It is a pity 
that it could not be done nearer the 
heart of the district where plays are 
siven. New Yorkers know their New 
York, but few of them know how to 
get east of Fifth avenue. 





“The Song of Songs,” based upon a 
novel by Herman Sudermann and 
dramatized by Edward Sheldon, came 
to New York this week after its re- 
ported demise in Philadelphia. [In 
that city it was presented with a thor- 
oughly competent cast, but the re- 
views which followed its premiere 
placed Charles Frohman, the pro- 
ducer, on the defersive, and brought 
him to the letter-writing stage. Noth- 
ing daunted, however, A. H. Woods 
took over the property, which was 
frankly classified as “raw,” and with 
a cast, the brilliance of which cannot 
be doubted, tempted the fates by pre- 
senting it here. [rene Fenwick, For- 
rest Winant, Thomas A. Wise, Cyril 
Keightley, John Masun. Dorothy Don- 
nelly, Ernest Glendinnitng—surely this 
array of talent should make any play 
that is even tolerable, a success. 


The story of the play is developed 
from these lines: “ sougiit,.umni 
whom my soul loved, but I found him 
not. I called him, but he gave me no 
answer. The watchman that went 
about the city found ize. They smote, 
they wounded me. The keepers of 
the walls took away my veil.” 


In this particular play Sheldon has 
borrowed Sudermann’s title, a frag- 
ment or two of his plot and moulded 
the whole into a cleverly constructed 
play, showing the decline and fall of 
Lilly, the Atlantic City shop girl. The 
history of this courtesan is so dra- 
matically shown in its various phases, 
the insight of the bestial and vicious 
life into which she descends is so 
keen, and every scene is so splendidly 
acted, that one cannot but admire the 
sordid work. At least one must ad- 
mit being keenly interested and often 
thrilled. Lilly begins at a tender age 
by marrying an old Senator, because 
she is alone and yearning for true 
love, She thinks the ghastly old roue 
can give her what she seeks, but is 
soon divorced because she is found 
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Season Eind Sales 


A Sale 


of men’s suits in all sizes and 
the latest styles of this season. 
All hung on the special racks 
for easy choosing and marked 
at the special price of $16.50. 


A Sale 


of men’s hats. 


Our stock of 


fall and winter styles priced 
as one lot, special $1.85. Tuhe 


ment run from $2.50 to $5. 


A Sale 


of women’s suits, which in- 
cludes a stock of unusual com- 
pleteness and style smartness. 
Values up to $29.50 at $13.75 
Values up to $45 at $19.75 
and values up to $55 at $23.75 
and values up to $75 at $33.75 


regular price in this assort- 
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437-443 SOUTH SPRING ST. 





wealthy young man. He lives with 
her for years and loves her in his way 
—so well, that he forgives her various 
transgressions. She meets a young 
student and he, knowing her history, 
wants to marry her. He sees her 
become hilarious, completely, awfully 
drunk (so does the audience) and he 
leaves her to her life and the man who 
is willing to keep her, give her a 
jewel of his mother’s, and probably 
marry her. 





Lydia Lopokova, under the foster- 
ing care of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
Grey Fiske, came forth at the Play- 
house this week as an actress. The 
laurels of our emotional stars are still 
safe. Jt would have been a dreary 
affair, indeed, had the astute manage- 
ment not permitted this fascinating 
terpsichor2an artiste to come into her 
own at the conclusion of the second 
act. Then all was forgiven if not 
forgotten. “Just Herself” was the 
misleading title of the play, because 
the Russian dancer was anything and 
anybody but herself most of the time. 
It was only when she began her pas 
seul that she really became herself. 
Ethel Watts Mumford wrote the play. 
and she did it far less effectively and 
entertainingly than she has done many 
brilliant and witty short stories. It 
really is unnecessary to tell the story 
of the play, if, indeed, there is any 
story to tell. It is antiquated and 
exceptionally uninteresting, except 
when Kate Mayhew, as a cook, is on 


in a compromising situation with a!the stage, or when Miss Lopokova is 


In the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of Los 
Angeles. 


ACTION BROUGHT IN THE SUPERIOR 
COURT OF THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA, IN AND FOR THE COUNTY 
OF LOS ANGELES AND THE COM- 
PLAINT FILED IN SAID COUNTY 
OF LOS ANGELES, IN THE OFFICE 
OF THE CLERK OF SAID SU- 
PERIOR COURT. 

B 18417—-Department 13 

C. E. Newlee, Plaintiff vs. Nellie May 
Newlee, Defendant. 

The People of the State of California 
send Greetings to: Nellie May Newlee, 
Defendant. 

You are hereby directed to appear 
and answer the Complaint in an action 
entitled as above, brought against you 
in the Superior Court of the County of 
Los Angeles, State of California, with- 
in ten days after the service on you of 
this Summons—if served within this 
County; or within thirty days if served 
elsewhere. 

And you are hereby notified that un- 
less you appear and answer as above 
required the said plaintiff will take 
judgment for any money or damages 
demanded in the Complaint, as arising 
upon contract or he will apply to the 
Court for any other relief demanded in 
the complaint. 

Given under my hand and seal of the 
Superior Court of the County of Los 
Angeles, State of California, this 1ith 
day of November A. D., 1914, 
(Superior Court Seal) 


H. J. LELANDE, Clerk. 
By F. J. ADAMS, Deputy Clerk. 


RALPH A. CHASE, 
403 H. W. Hellman Building, 
Attorney for Plaintiff. 


dancing or in repose. What she may 
develop into later is conjectural, but 
it may be said more in sorrow than 
in anger that as an actress she has 
not yet arrived. 
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MONG the most popular of the 


numerous “libraries” which appear 
on the book market from time to time 
is the Everyman, to which its pub- 
lishers have been adding constantly 
from the classics and more important 
modern works for many years, until, 
in this handy form, there is a great 
deal of the world’s greatest literature 
to be obtained. With Ernest Rhys as 
its editor, naturally, there is every 
Ee-ds0l]| £0 Expect tliat tiie Selections 
shall be discriminatory. Mr. Rhys has 
been a keen observer of literary af- 
fairs for many years, and his own 
essays have been no small contribu- 
tion to contemporary criticism. His 
sanity of viewpoint and scholarly at- 
tainments, therefore, are but natural 
characteristics of the Everyman ii- 
brary. The latest addition to this val- 
uable work is an encyclopedia, which, 
like the remainder of the library, has 
for its aim the placing of authorita- 
tive matter before the public in a 
convenient and inexpensive form. The 
encyclopedia is in twelve volumes, of 
the same handy size as the other 
Everyman books. 

One of the principal objections to 
most works of reference is their bulk. 
The compiler and printer appear ta 
conspire to get as much into one book 
as possible, without regard for ease 
of handling by the ultimate consumer. 
Dictionaries and similar tomes are the 
only remaining publications which 
successfully resist the evolution to- 
ward the book which may be placed 
in the pocket, or at least held in one 
hand by a person of norma! physique. 
As for the quality of the Everyman 
Encyclopedia, that is something for 
which the general reputation of its 
sponsors must speak. It is quite con- 
ceivable that the average person 
might own a perfectly worthless set 
of reference works without discover- 
ing them to be unreliable. It is a 
matter in which he must decide, either 
for himself or by advice, first of all, 
before acquiring the work, whether or 
not it is dependable. At times the 
faith that one sees placed in an anti- 
quated dictionary or atlas is absolute- 
ly pathetic. 

So it is of little importance that one 
is assured that this new set contains 
six million words, more articles than 
the largest encyclopedia on the mar- 
ket, 1200 illustrations and diagrams, 
and that all topics are brought down 
to date. This is what one expects 
of an encyclopedia, and the entire 
troblem resolves itself into a question 
of the good faith of the publisher, as 
proved by past performances. Backed 
by the reputation of the Everyman 
Library, therefore, this is a set which, 
inexpensive as it 1s, should be a find 
for persons in need of a handy and 
authoritative work of reference. 
(Everyiman’s Encyclopedia. Twelve 
volumes, each seven by four and one- 
haifeinches. E. Pe Ditton & -Co;) 


Hans Andersen in New Garb 


Good old Hans Andersen, with his 
Ugly Duckling, elfs, goblins, sprites, 
princes and princesses, witches and 
fairies, good folk and bad, and ah 
the other friends of the childhood of 
several generations of boys and girls 
in this land and every other to which 
printed books penetrate! Forty- 
three stories he wrote, and every one 
of them a classic. Without good old 
Hans and the Brothers Grim, what 
would childhood be after ali? The 
genius that can create fairy stories 
and kindred literature for the babies 
is rare indeed. William Dean How- 


ell’s has written an introduction to 


this edition, and he sapiently remarks: 
“They are of a witchery far beyond 
sermoning, in that quaint humor, that 
subtle suggestion, that fidelity to what 
we know ourselves, of our small pas- 
sions and vanities and follies as 
young children and our full-sized 
faults as old ones. You might go 
through them all with no more sense 
of instruction, if you pleased, than 
you would feel in walking out in a 
pleasant country, with here and there 
a friendly homestead, flocks grazing 
and boys and girls playing ae ue Long 
afterward it may be that. something 
will come to them out of a dim mem- 
ory of these fairy tales and wonde1 
stories, and they will realize that our 
dear Hans Christian Andersen meant 
so and so for their souls’ good when 
he seemed to be merely amusing 
them.” This edition is profusely il- 
lustrated with illustrations by Louis 
Rhead, which the children wili find 
delightful interpretations of the stor- 
ies. (Hans Christian Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales . Illustrated by Louis 
Rhead. Harper & Brothers.) 





Calendar of Locke Sayings 


There are few modern novelists 
who have the pithy style of William 
J. Lockey” The. autiopeGiee |) ieee. 
loved Vagabond” thinks out on the 
edges of ‘things, and aims his shaft 
of epigram at the center. The Locke 
enthusiasts will welcome a collection 
of his quotable paragraphs which, 
has been issued under the title of 
“Phe Locke Calendar.” It has a wee 
mark for every day in the year, and 
it is interesting to note the variety 
and pungency of Locke’s humor and 
pathos. Moreover, often a bit that 
you had forgotten from your favor- 
ite of the Locke books will come to 
you, expressing all the spirit of the 
story in a manner almost new. At 
random, we find this, from “The Be- 
loved Vagabond:” “Iii vou love. a 
Dream Woman, let her stay the di- 
vine Woman of the Dream. To 
awaken and clasp flesh and blood, no 
matter how delicately tender, ‘and 
find that love has sped at the dawn 
isua misery too deep for tears.” And 
that is the whole story of the book. 
This is not a volume to be read, of 
course, but if you know and like 
Locke, it is one to have on the li- 
brary table, to pick up for an un- 
Occupied moment, while milady fin- 
ishes her toilet. or milord conquers 
a rebellious necktie. (“The William 
J. Locke Calendar fohnmlane Co.) 


Arcadian Adventures With Idle Rich 


Stephen Leacocks’ humorous es- 
Says have received a deserved pop- 
ularity, not only because humor its es- 
pecially pleasing to the American peo. 
ple, but also because Leacock pos- 
sesses an extraordinarily pure vein of 
American humor. True, he is Cana- 
dian, but no reader of him would 
zuess it. Humorists, however, tend 
after a certain time to become scrious, 
either by turning satirists, or by de- 
veloping a more humanistic comedy. 
“Literary Lapses” was marked by 
pure fun, somewhat after the manner 
of Lewis Carroll; but subsequent vol- 
umes from Professor Leacock have 
shown an enrichment that is more 
consonant with Meredith’s “Theory 
of Comedy.” Especially is this change 
noticeable in “Arcadian Adventures 
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Brighten Your Office 





Make 1915 look Prosperous 


As Well As 


Be Prosperous 


Renovate your desk, lay in a fresh stock of supplies, discard your 


scratchy writing stick and get a Moore Non-Leakable Fountain Pen. 


BOOKS OF ALL KINDS FOR ALL MINDS 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co. 


252 South Spring 











With the Idle Rich.” In this book 
the humor of exaggeration, however 
funny, is not so interesting as the 
touches of sharp satire, or the ridic- 
ulously pathetic contrasts. For pathos 
the chapter about “The Wizard of 
Finance” is excellent. Tomlinson, a 
western farmer, has been given the 
majority stock in a gold mine discov- 
ered on his place. “He is staying at 
the Grand Palace for a thousand dol- 
lars a week, and doesn’t like it. His 
main object has soon become the los- 
ing or giving away of his money, and 
his poor attempts, aided by the pres- 
ident of the university, are delicious- 
ly described. Doctor Boomer, this 
down-to-date university president, ap- 
pears in several adventures, and 1s 
conceived with great imagination and 
cutting satire. 

But, perhaps, the most caustic of 
the chapters is that on “The Great 
Fight for Clean Government.” An 
unexplainable wave of reform reaches 
the city of the rich, New York, of 
course, and those who have not had 
access to the pork-barrel now by 
shouting purity and reform carry the 
election. The women are of great 
assistance. Mrs. Buncombhearst, 
who represents fifty thousand women, 
though, just how, nobody knows, says 
finely: “We want to help, we women. 
You know we've any amount of initia- 
tive, 1f you'll only tell us what to do, 
We’ve just as good executive ability 
as you men, if you'll just tell us what 
to do. Couldn’t we hold a meeting 
of our own, to help the league along?” 
“An excellent idea,” said Mr. Fyshe. 
“And could you not get three or four 
men to come and address it so as to 
Stir us up?’ asked Mrs. Buncomb- 
hearst, anxiously. Thus they all 
fought the powers of darkness, and 
won, and the pork barrel was moved 
to the new camp. 

Mr. Leacock’s books are always 
amusing, but better than that they 
are thoughtful. Whether considered 
as a serious humorist or a caustic 
professor, Mr. Leacock is equally 
charming and valuable. (“Arcadian 
Adventures With the Idle Rich.” By 
Stephen Leacock.- John Lane Co.) 

Cow, 


Here’s the Latest From Oz 


L. Frank Baum has just finished in 
book form his latest addition to the 
bibliography of the wonderful land of 
Oz, in a volume entitled “Tik-Tok ot 
Oge He will need little introduction 
in Los Angeles for this book, which, 


of course, is illustrated by John ie 
Neill, Mr. Baum is careful to explain, 
however, that the book is not the 


same as the play, although a few of 
the incidents from the book were 
used in the musical comedy which he 
wrote with Louis Gottschalk, It is 
worthy of note that this Oziana, it | 
One may call it such, is about the 
only fairy lore of importance which 
has been created in recent years, 
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PRE-INVENTORY BOOK SALE 


Books through our stock 
reduced for quick sale. 
Opportunities to secure 
Rare and Unusual Books, 
as well as Standard Sets 
at low prices that will 
please your pocket books. 
Browsing invited. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 
518 So. Hill St. 





Publishers are continually falling baek 
upon reprints ot old classics, or com- 
pilations of obscure folk lore, to sat- 
isfy the eternal demand for this kind 
of literature. Mr. Baum has directed 
twentieth century humor, mechanics 
and imagination in this channel with 
great success. There is one picture 
in his new book which is an especial 
joy. It is Quox, a dragon of highly 
commendable character, whose back 
consists of a dozen or so arm chairs, 
something like a roller coaster, while 
around his neck he wears a String ol 
beads tied with a pink ribbon, and at 
the tip of his tail is an incandescent 
light. Upon him the characters ride 
on one of their adventures. This 3s 
constructive fairy stuff, and as such 
should not be overlooked. (“Tik-Tok 
of Oz.” By L. Frank Baum, aBa@ 
& Britton.) 


Guide Book of California 


George Wharton James, the tireless 
writer, has just produced a big book 


entitled “California, Romantic and 
Beautiful.” Under any other name 
than this we could praise the book 


more highly, but Mr. James’ volume 
has none of the qualities that one ex- 
pects in a work devoted to romance 
aud beauty. Its value is that of the ex: 
haustive investigation of physical con: 
ditions and industries, the sort that 
every chamber of commerce should 
have in its reading room for the i 
formation and entertainment of toul- 
ists. This is not because Mr. James 
has failed to appreciate the lyric qual 
ties of the state, but because he hin 
self is less poet than journalist, and 
when he calls to his aid the work 0 
the singers, the quotations do not co 
here with the introductory text, which 
is uniformly informative rather tha 
imaginative. Thus, Mr, James has 
caught the spirit of the commercial 
side of the state, rather than ifs er 
chantmient, and one can almost see 
water-marked on every page the po 
tent talisman of every self- conscious 
community from San Diego to Siskr 
you; “BOOST ai tae pride of sta- 
tistics was the book written, the lust 
of comparisons with ten years a8% 
the ecstacy of tonnage and yield 
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ihe acre. Yet the beautiful has not 
heen ignored, but rather unbeautifully 
expressed. or example, there is a 
picture of an orange grove, which 
looks rather like a scene in one of the 
deserted olive orchards around an old 
mission, and is neither picturesque nor 
true to general conditions. It is 
when Mr. James gets away from the 
beaten track that he finds his best il- 
lustrations, the views from the north- 
ern part of the state being interesting 
and handsome. for the most part, 
however, it is impossible to grow en- 
thusiastic concerning the volume, de- 
spite the vast amount of work that 
manifestly has been expended upon it 
The best and the worst that one cal 
say about it is that every line might 
have been written, and every photo- 
graph have been procured by a man 
sitting in an office in New York and 
corresponding with civic organiza- 
Hons in California, punctuating the 
results with excerpts from other vol- 
umes of poetry and prose. Asa guide 
book it is above reproach, lacking 
only the train schedules, but as a 
study of romance and beauty it leaves 
much to be desired. (“California, Ro- 
mantic and Beautiful,” with about 
seventy full page illustrations. By 
George Wharton James. I.. C. Page 
Company.) 





“Cause and Cure of Crime” 

“Should,” one of the most stimulat- 
ing words in the English language, 
ought to be employed with a vast de- 
gree of circumspection in a book deal- 
ing with sociclogy or economics that 
is calculated to appeal to the general 
reader who has not the time to make 
careful study of these problems. As 
“should” runs rampant in the pages 
of C. R. Henderson’s “The Cause and 
Cure of Crime” in the admirable Na- 
tional Social Science Series, the ob- 
ject of the book is to a large measure 
defeated; the author, instead of in- 
forming the reader upon the problems 
of criminology, is inclined to teil 
what he thinks should be, with the 
natural result that one unfamiliar with 
these questions is certain to obtain 
a biased view of theories of reform. 
Were Prof. Henderson writing a 
treatise upon his own conceptions of 
what reform should be, the volume 
would be excellent in every way; but 
he is supposed to state the various 
theories, the arguments for and 
against them, give sufficient refer- 
ences to the biased works that the 
reader may continue the study if he 
so desires, and, above all else, leave 
the problems he sets forth open for 
the student to decide. Instead, there 
ls the ever-present “should be,” 
“should do.” Thus, to mention but 
one case in point, the author is un- 
qualified in his praise of the juvenile 
court; but opposition to this system is 
not limited to those who “tell us that 
young persons should be ‘punished’ 
not merely ‘educated’” as he affirms. 
Many, who have made a study of the 
problems of youthful delinquency, 
are firmly convinced that the juven- 
ile court actually increases juvenile 
crime. The author would have done 
well to say a few words in refutation 
Of this hypothesis instead of com- 
pletely ignoring it. In spite of this 
serious fault into which Prof. Hen- 
lerson has fallen, the book has a dis. 
"met value in that it tells the average 
reader much that he ought to know; 
tells if In an interesting, concise way, 
aut gives the student a good bibliog- 
ene lor further work. The volume 
Rone up ic the high standard set 
Sint excellent, inexpensive and 
A Ce acs. (“The Cause and Cure 
a ime, By Charles Richmond 
: enderson, Ph. D. In the National 
Social Science Series of A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co.) Jeers 





Se “The Lone Wolf” 

“ont start to read Louis Joseph 
_“nce’s latest novel when you have 
a yuportant engagement imminent 

youll forget all about the engage- 


THE GRAPHIC 


ment, the war and dinner while fol- 
lowing the adventurous career of 
“The Lone Wolf.” You will read 
page after page and chapter after 
chapter with a breathlessness that 
is nerve-racking, for when you think 
the hero has escaped from one pre- 
dicament and it will be possible to 
lay aside the story ior a few mo- 
ments, another difficulty arises so 
tnuch more harrowing than its prede- 
cessors, that you simply must read 
One more chapter. It would also be 
well to heed the advice given by 
Fielding in one of the chapter-head- 
ings of “Tom Jones’ which “few 
readers ought to venture upon in an 
evening, especially when alone.” Ii 
you read “The Wone Wolt “atestch 
a time, yowll hear mysterious creak- 
ings about the house, you'll become 
aware of scarcely-discernible shadows 
and will leave the lights burning all 
night—that is, provided you have the 
strength of mind to say down the 
book and go to bed at all. Mr. Vance 
takes as his hero a brilliantly clever 
young crook who has been trained 
to play his game alone, to trust no 
one, to be self-reliant and silent. His 
refusal to share with others brings 
upon him the enmity of an organized 
gang of criminals, and what with 
eluding their vengeance and evading 
the efforts of the police to apprehend 
him, “The Lone Wolf’s” life is one 
continuous round of hair-breadth es- 
capes. To add to the complications, 
there is a mysterious girl, the means 
of his redemption from a life of crime. 
Mr. Vance has undoubtedly written a 
romance in his best vein. (‘The 
lone Wolf.’ By Louis Joseph Vance. 
Little, Brown and Co.) 1 el Cg. 





“The Boy Emigrants” 


One of the best books for boys, an 
old favorite, reissued, and now beau- 
tifully illustrated in color, is “The 
Boy Emigrants,” by Noah Brooks. It 
is a pretentious volume, both as to 
size and material. While it is intended 
for youths it is quite as likely to 
interest their elders, and, in fact, does 
so. It tells the varying fortunes of 
a little company that set off across 
the plains to reach California, and of 
the adventures that came to the emi- 
grants along the trail. It is almost 
forty years ago that Noah Brooks 
wrote and published this simple tale of 
what happened to one body of over- 
land travelers, and that the book has 
remained a favorite ever since, going 
through many editions, is proo! 
enough of its wholesomeness, its 
graphic descriptive matter, its truth- 
ful reascn of an historical movement 
to the west in which so large a part 
of the American population at one 
time participated. Long ago, the dit- 
ficulties of travel experienced by Noah 
Brooks’ emigrants passed away, and 
the old camping places having been 
succeeded by villages, towns and even 
cities. The author eventually came to 
California to live, and died in Pasa- 
dena in 1903, in his seventy-third year. 
The present capital edition is hand- 
somely illustrated by H. T. Dunn. 
(‘The Boy Emigrants,” by Noah 
Brooks. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





New Brochure of Friendship 


Orison Swett Marden is one of the 
tireless essayists of the commonplace. 
Only such a man would undertake at 
this stage in the history of literature, 
to offer the public his thoughts on 
friendship. Yet it is not so many 
years ago that Hugh Black’s volume 
on the same subject was one of the 
most widely read nonfiction books of 
its year. Mr. Marden’s contribution 
of this holiday season is “I Had a 
Friend,” and it deals in the plain and 
easy style of this popular writer, with 
the human relationship of friendship 
from various viewpoints, none of 
them new, of course, and no original 
thoughts being expressed. It is sim- 
ply the theories of friendship couched 
in the Marden language. So, accord- 
ing to the individual view of Mr. 











Marden’s place in the world of let- 
ters, will this little volume be regard- 
ed as welcome or unnecessary. Asa 
bit of bookmaking it is attractive. (“I 
Had a Friend.” By Orison Swett 
Marden. Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 





Source of Dostoieffsky’s Works 


Interest in Feodor Dostoieffsky is 
bound to increase constantly in view 
of the fact that he was practically the 
frst of the great modern Russian 
realists, although Gogol is generally 
regarded as the founder of the Rus- 
sian novel. Dostoieffsky has been 
dead thirty-three years, but compara- 
tively few of his novels have been 
translated into English. The Mac- 
millan Company is now engaged in 
bringing out what will prove, if the 
demand warrants it, eventually a com- 
plete edition of his works, his great- 
est novel, “Crime and Punishment,” 
heing reviewed elsewhere in this is- 


Sieoe |. Ae). Lioydaieceiast whitten 
an extensive literary” biography “ot 
Dostoieffsky which will become of 


great interest to students of literature 
and, doubtless, still further increase 
the interest in this remarkable genius. 
It is more than a study of the Russian 
himself—it is a comparison of the 
works and literary values of Dos- 
toieffsky, Turgenev, Gontcherof and 
their contemporaries, with extensive 
reference to their relation to the 
French and English writers of the 
nineteenth century. 

So far as the life of Dostoieffsky it- 
self is concerned, it reads like one of 
his own novels. This is not strange 


either because the greater part of his | 


writing is either confessedly auto- 
biographical, or devoted to characters 
and incidents so closely resembling 
his own friends and experiences that 
they are almost photographic. For 
instance, it is not difficult to imagine 
in the hero of “Crime and Punish- 
ment” the young Dostoieffsky, strug- 
gling against grinding poverty, and 
possessed of an imagination capable 
of the most astonishing flights; as 
Raskolnikoff, in the novel, was im- 
pelled toward a brutal crime by his 
own picture of how the thing might 
be done, less than by any intention of 
profiting from robbery, so it is quite 
conceivable that the young student of 
engineering who later created this 
character, might have lain on his hard 
cot and soothed his sufferings by im- 
agining how different it would be if 
he only had a few rubles, which he 
could not expect to obtain in an hon- 
est manner. Moreover, as Mr. Lloyd 
with keen analytical insight shows, 
Dostoieffsky’s genius was that of “the 
grand inquisitor.’ He was a man 
who was interested. He wanted to 
know why people did things. He was 
sympathetic alike with the woman of 
the streets, and with the rich man 
who had lost all sense of sensation 
through pandering to his unhealthy 
appetites. It was from this intense 
curiosity as to motives with resultant 
understanding, that there sprung 
those works which have been re- 
garded as models of realism. 
Dostoieffsky experienced one sensa- 
tion which comes in few lives and 
which he will be envied by none. He 
was condemned to death for partici- 
pation in what was designated a revo- 
lutionary plot and he and his com- 
panions actually led out to a place of 
execution. A black cloth concealed 
coffins nearby, and it was only as the 
firing squad was about to shoot that, 
melodramatically, while the priest 
was holding out a crucifix, an officer 
came galloping across the square, 
waving a white handkerchief. It was 
learned afterward that the whole 
thing was arranged as “a lesson not 
to be forgotten.” The lesson was 
fatal to several, who died of fright; 
others went insane and still others 
contracted consumption from  stand- 
ing out in their bare shirts in a cold 
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toieffisky’s curiosity and imagination 
stood him in good stead for he alone 
seems to have escaped without injury 
to his health or his nerves. Then 
followed his eight years in Siberia of 
which he tells so graphically in the 
autobiographical novel “Buried 
Alive.” This is, possibly, the sternest 
incident in his life, but in all his re- 
lationships there is to be found strong 
suggestions of psychological phenom- 
ena he reproduces in his stories. His 
biography is as interesting as one of 
his own tales. (Feodor Dostoieffsky. 
By J. A. T. Lloyd, Joehm Lane Go.) 


Books for the Youngest 


Two interesting books for the 
youngest children, either just begin- 
ning to read, or of the age when it is 
necessary to read to them to keep 
peace in the family, are “The Peek- 
a-Boo Twins” and “This Year's Book 
for Children.” The former is the rar- 
est of rare things, a book of humor 
for the little ones. Nearly all juven- 
ilia seems to be created for the pur- 
pose of teaching certain virtues, or 
warning against certain naughtiness. 
No person can look at Chloe Pres- 
ton’s drawings, especially the one on 
the wrapper of a small boy with a big 
gun, being approached by an infini- 
tesimal but sophisticated duckling, 
and worry about morals. The story 
is in verse, by Tom Preston. “This 
Year's Book for Children” is a col- 
lection of extremely brief stories, 
acrostics and rhymes, on all imagin- 
able subjects, with illustrations ev- 
erywhere. (“The Peek-a-Boo Twins,” 
by Tom and Chloe Preston. “This 
Years Book for Children,” by many 
authors. George H. Doran & Co.) 


Ruth St. Denis, Oriental Dancer 


The latest phase in the domain of 
symbolic dances is the Hindoo, Arabic 
and Japanese dances, the creator of 
which is Miss St. Denis, who will be 
at the Majestic the week of January 
11. She found, on thinking over the 
ennobling of the art of dancing that 
m only one land in the world is the 
dance an elevated and noble art—in 
India. This hypothesis developed into 
firm conviction as she watched a 
troupe of Indians on Coney Island 
Beach, New York. She adopted the 
characteristic movements of these 
Hindoos and created, without herself 
having ever been on the shores of 
the Ganges, the modern dance. Down 
to the present she has invented eight 
new dances of the Oriental type, 
which include: “The Cobra” or snake 
charmer; “The Peacock,” a legend of 
India; “The Incense”; “The Nautch 
Girl, an Arabic suite; “Radha,” a mys- 
tic dance of the five senses; “The 
Yogi’; two Japanese dances, “The 
Flower Arrangement” and “The 
Queen of the Yoshawari,” to which 
she has added a number of character 
and modern dances also of her own 
creation, the most important of which 
are “The St. Denis Mazurka,” “The 
Selierzo Waltz” and “DBanceueie 
promptu.” Six years ago Miss St. 
Denis appeared for the first time in 
the Hudson Theatre, New York, 
where she created a furore, and was 
engaged for a season in London, 
where she danced before King Ed- 
ward VII and the English nobility, 
later appearing in Berlin, Paris, Vien- 
na and Cologne. After her return to 
America she appeared for two sea- 
sons at the Hudson and Fulton the- 
atres i matinee performances with 
such success that a road tour was 
arranged extending to the Pacific 
Coast. including many of the principal 
cities. She then returned to New 
York, where she has since been en- 
gaged for society and club work un- 
til this season, when she was booked 
for return engagements in Europe, but 
was prevented from filling them by 
the war. This compelled her to book 
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lowers, it was the kind which is to 
be expected in the holiday season. 
There was, notwithstanding, an 1m- 
provement over the previous weck, 
though slight. Flopes are now being 
fastened on the ew year in anticipa- 
tion of fresh impetus to activities 
from the rosier outlook, incident to 
more promising trade conditions, the 
opening of the expositions and other 
factors which should aid in dissipat- 
ing the clouds of pessimism, so fre- 


quently a part of the financial atmos- 
phere the last year and a half. 

Nineteen-fifteen it is believed, will 
be a turning point in the financial his- 
tory of the country. The legislative 
program of the administration, in- 
volving business is practically com- 
plete. The sores and cankers of the 
commercial and financial systems 
have been treated and the period of 
convalescence nearing an end. Lest 
of all. that unsettling of conhdence 
which was provocative of so many 
more evils than existed has been re- 
moved by the sheer force of circuim- 
stances resulting from the European 
war. The most significant lesson we 
have learned in many years is that 
we can assume the responsibility of 
our own financial affairs and perhaps 
help others. 


On the local exchange the main 
happening this week has been the 
remarkably strong undertone dis- 
played by Union Oil securities. ‘The 
latest price on the stock is $32. Ojl- 
ferings appear scarce; consequently 


the number of sales has been small. 
The company’s bonds sold at 83°). 
There was little activity in the re 
mainder of the oils. National Pacific 
hangs around 4% to 4% cents. Unt- 
fea’ sold at Sl. 
356 to 344. 

Usual dividends of the Amalga‘n- 
ated and West Coast oil companies 
subsidiarics of the Associated. have 
been declared for January. The Rice 
Ranch Oi] Company paid a specia’ 
Clmisimas dwidend of I per cent 
Western Union Oil Company this 
week disbursed its regular monthly 
paynient of $1 a share. 

Los Angeles Investment has 1m 
proved slightly. A great many od? 
lots are traded in this, it is believed 
being stock that was purchased with 
dividends from other stock, and by 
sinall holders. A few shares of Pro- 
ducers Transportation stock changed 
hamicssat $62. 

Bank list has been quiet. Security 
Trust and Savings and Merchant's 
National give indications of a strong 
tone. Some issues are easier, as a 
result of being ex-dividend. 

Looking backward the volume of 
business on the stock exchange nat- 
urally does not compare favorably 
with the previous year, on account of 
the four months’ suspension. Gen- 
eral business conditions in the loca! 
field reveal the effects of the period 
of liquidation through which the 
country at large has been passin~. 
Retrenchment has made the totals 


W HILE the stock market was far 
from what is desired by its fol- 
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figures go to show that Los Angeles 
has held her own in remarkable fash- 


lion. 
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Clearings for the year aggregate. 
approximately, $1,150,000,000, and the 
total compares favorably with the 
previous year. Deposits in the banks 
ageregate about $165,06G0,000; total re- 
sources about $200,000,000. Oil com- 
panies have paid in dividends about 
$11.000.000. Banks have paid to their 
depositors, approximately, $3,000,000. 
and about $2,000,000 have been dis- 
bursed to their stockholders in divi 
dends hy the national and state in- 
stitutions. There have, in addition, 
peen large payments of bond interesi 
by corporations, which have also in 
‘nany instances sought to reduce their 
liabiliites to a marked extent. It has 
been a year that throughout has made 
for a healthy future in the financial 
world, and the period of purgation 
appears about passed. 


Banks and Banking 


In order to be able to meet ex- 
penses while business in the redis- 
counting line is so unfavorable, the 
federal reserve district banks have 
been informed by the federal reserve 
board they may enter the government 
bond dealing business at once if they 
do so desire. In any event they may 
invest their iunds in interest bearing 
securities instead of keeping them idle 
in vaults. Under the law district 
banks are empowered to deal in gov- 
ernment, state and municipal bonds, 
in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the reserve board. 
Recently one of the banks inquired 
whether those rules and regulations 
would prohibit it from entering the 
business immediately. The hoard an- 
swered “no,” and transmitted the cor- 
respondence to all the other banks 
for their guidance. Dhe federal re- 
serve board realizes that the district 


Maricopa Northern is | banks were not organized primarily 


to make money for their stockholders. 
member banks, but it wants them at 
least to pay their own way. To that 
end it is doing everything it can to 
promote their business. In addition 
to reminding the banks of the oppor- 
tunity for dealing in bonds it has 
modified its rules and regulations gov- 
erning the rediscounting of commer- 
cial paper. 


Oil Production in California 


Low shipments of oil in California 
in November resulted in a surplus of 
nearly 1,000,000 barrels, according to 
the report of the Independent Pro- 
ducers’ Agency. Production showed 
a decrease of 200,000 barrels. Every 
field in the State, except Kern, showed 
a decline. Asa result of the Novem- 
ber showing, the oil surplus of the 
state is now approximately 60,000,000 
barrels. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Friday, December 25 


WAR NEWS: Aeroplanes in spec- 
tacular battle over Sheerness * * * 
British now in dread of invasion 
* * * No pause in heavy fighting 
: Flanders and Poland Christmas 
ay. 


apparent in such barometers as bank]GENERAL: President investigating 


Eleerinesslower than in 1913 Yet, in 
spite of all these adverse influences, 


rumors of Philippine disturbances 
oa | et apramen is borced back. at 
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Vera Cruz * * ¥* @onvimt siipes 
abolished at Folsom. 

OF LOGAL INTEREST. Sfore 
than 2000 persons fed at county 
court house * *-* Shriners aid more 
than 6000 poor. 

Saturday, December 26 

WAR NEWS: Question of recogni- 
tion of German authority in Bel- 
gium by United States arises * * * 
Aerial raids by Germans into Pol- 


and and by English into Elbe coun- : 


try. 

GENERAL: Republicans plan _ re- 
affirmation and strengthening ot 
Monroe doctrine for material for 
next campaign * * * President Gu- 
tierrez appeals to Zapata and Villa 
to halt executions. 

OG SeOGeL INTEREST: Armory 
here may be closed because of mis- 
management * * * Police plan de- 
tention camp and _ rock-pile_ for 
tramps. 

Sunday, December 27 

WARK NEWS: German aviators con- 
tinue to worry British * * * Russians 
win important victory over Aus- 
trians in Galicia, dividing opposing 
army mto two aprts * * * Italy in- 
sists that Albania shall remain neu- 
tral * * * Aerial raid on German 
fleet by British aviators believed to 
be contemplated. 

GENERAL: Hindu mystic kills him- 
self and injures others by exploding 
bomb in temple in San Francisco 
* * * Peace is assured at Naco 
through efforts of General Scott 
* * * President Wilson is 58 years 
old today. 

CML OGCAL INTEREST: Agave. 
begin their annual cold weather dis- 
turbances * * * District-Attorney- 
elect Woolwine names Harry Ellis 
Dean chief deputy. 

Monday, December 28 

WAR NEWS: President Wilson de- | 
mands better treatment of American 
shipping by Great Britain * * * 





Germans make small.gains south 
of Ypres, 


GENERAL: Former President Taft 
opposes national prohibition * * * 
New Orleans newspapers combine 
and declare for open shop * ** 
Blizzard in the east. 


OF LOCAL INTEREST: _ Bishop 
Conaty is suggested as successor to 
the late Archbishop Riordan of San 
Francisco * * *” Train Sema 
through Arizona. interrupted by 
washouts, is resumed. 


Tuesday, December 29 


WAR NEWS: Two British cruisers 
said to have been sunk by sub- 
marines in harbor of Havre * ** 

' Agitators are spreading talk of pos 
sible war between England and 
United States. 


GENERAL: Secret of sex selection 
is declared to have been solved by 
Dr. David D. Whitney of Wes 
leyan University and Dr. J. Chund- 
ler Bose of University of Calcutta 
* * * Serious unrest at Cavite *7) 
Carranza force defeats Zapatistas 
* * * Killing of an American by 
Canadian border police to be inves 
tigated by British ambassador. 


OF LOCAL INTEREST: All prep 
arations are complete for big New 
Year’s celebrations at Pasadena ané 
San Diego. 

Wednesday, December 30 


WAR NEWS: Japanese troops cros* 
ing Siberia to aid Russians agains! 
German forces in Poland * * 
President Wilson’s “shipping” note 
disturbs England, but little hope ® 
offered for relaxation of stringetl! 
supervision until general new rest 
lations are framed. 

GENERAL: Two masked men boatd 
Sunset Express near San Antonie 
and rob passengers of large sums 
* * * Harrison Grey Fiske fails 
with liabilities of $94,000, assets ol 
$78,000. 




















SIX DAILY 
TRAINS 


To San Francisco 





Oakland, Alameda 


and Berkeley 


COAST LINE 


100 MILES ALONG THE OCEAN 


SHORE. 


7:25 A. M. The “Coaster” 


Arrive San Francisco 10:55 P. M. 


8:00 P. M. The “Lark” 


Arrive San Francisco 9:45 A. M. 


10:15 P. M. San Francisco Passenger 


THROUGH THE 


Arrive San Francisco 3:30 P. M. 


VALLEY LINE 


“INLAND EM- 
PIRE” OF CALIFORNIA 


6:00 P. M. The “Owi” 


.Atrrive San Francisco 8:59 A. te 


7: 30 P. M. Number 49 


to San Diego 


—A fast, elegant and luxurious 


train of superior service. 
Leaves Los Angeles 9:10 a.m. 
—Arrives San Diego 1:10 p.m. 


The only Line to Both 
Exposition Cities 


Arrive San Francisco 12:50 P. M. 


10:00 P. M. Number 7 


Arrive San Francisco 7:50 P. M. 


Southern Pacific 


First in Safety 


Los Angeles Offices 212 West 7th St. 


Phones: Home 60641—Main 8322 
Station: Fifth and Central Ave. 
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S omen’ 


to San Francisco 


—A train with a service as 
perfect as that of The Angel. 
—Leaves Los Angeles 5:15 p.m. 
—Ar. San Francisco 9:55 a.m. 

Santa Fe City Office 


334 So. Spring St. Phone day 
or night. 60517 - Main 738 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 





OFFICERS 





H. HOLLIDAY, President. 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK Ve ehGO7, aienites 


S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


George Chaffey, President, 
George A. J. Howard, Cashier. 


Capital $325,000.00. 
Surplus and Profits $35,250.00. 


—__ 








hee. BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


‘ N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


J. &. FISHBURN, President. 

H. S&S. McKEE, Cashier. 

Capital, $500, 000.00 Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK R. S. HEATON, Cashier. 


401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 





T{IRST NATIONAL BANK 
4 S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


Capital, $300,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
W. T. 8S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
$1,500,000; Surplus and 


Capital, 
$2,502,664; Deposits, 


Profits, 
$20,000,000. 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK, W: Hi, ROSSETTY, Peal 


Corner Fourth and Main 


Capital $1,500, 000. 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000, 





Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Pian 








1 To Very Busy Men: ! 


In your thoughtful moments 
you have realized the consterna- 
tion and unpreparedness with 
which your loved ones would 
face the problems which your 
untimely death would thrust . 
upon them. And yet, perhaps 
you delay the action, so simple 
to take, that would give them, 
in such an event, the fullest 
benefit of your forethought and 
planning. 


The making of your Will is a 
simple matter, designed to sim- 
plify matters of gravest moment 
to your family. It gives YOUR 
solution of problems which you 
alone are best able to solve. 
Delays in performing this duty 
have cost widows and orphans 
heavy toll. Even to the busiest 
of men the necessity is urgent. 
Take the time now. Consult 
our Trust Officer, Mr. Ellis, as 
to the simplest way of making 
your will. 
J. F. Sartori, President 

GURITY tTRuost 
Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 

in. the Southwest 

SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


il 


\ First and Spring 





BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 












POLO 


At CORONADO 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
3834 South Spring Street. 


An Excellent 
Way to Go East | 


The Los Angeles Limited and 
The Pacific Limited trains of the 
salt Lake Route, leaving Los 
Angeles daily at 1:00 p. m. and 
9:00 a. m. respectively, afford a 
delightful and comfortable jour- 
ney of less than three days to 
Chicago over the Union Pacific 
ie connecting lines from Oma- 
a, 
Equipment is of the best and 
dining car service has no super- , 
ior. 
We can recommend these trains 
to travelers going East. 
Tickets and information at 


601 So. Spring Street 
and 


120 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles 
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‘Hurrah! for Bullock’s and 1915!” 


shout the Whities--- 


“We're at Bullock’s again---you know Jan- 
uary is our very own month and what a 
wonderful month it is---We prepare for it all 
the rest of the year and now we're ready--- 


Values! Just look--- 


—“Regular snowdrifts of white undermuslins, linens, embroideries, 
laces, curtains: wash goods, furniture, rugs—in fact in every section 
of the store you will find unusual values bought specially for this event 
—Wonder values in every sense of the word and especially is this true 


of the Silks and Dress goods— 


—‘Why, just listen—for Monday there will be the most wonderful 
Satins brocaded in silver and gold that look as though they were woven 
by genii, so marvelously beautiful are they—and the price—$4.95— 
the same weaves that you have scen at three, four, five, yes, six times 
as much— 


—-~‘And those embossed and brocaded velvets on satins and chiffons 
may be bought for $4.95 a yard, too’ (the Whities certainly did use 
some magic in securing these values—) 





—-" Just look at these plushes in the Evening Shades, the most exquisite 
of tints and those pieces of rare Plisse Crepe that are 48 inches wide 
—They too, are to be sold at $4.95— 


—‘Then over here are 40 inch Pebble Back Crepes at $1.50 a yard 
—yes, just half regular value and 40 inch Crepe de Chine at $1.10 
that is almost as great a value—Silk and Wool Poplins at $1.25— 
double width Charmeuse at $1.25—40 inch Satin Superb, $1.95—36 
inch Chiffon Taffetas, §/ 00— 


— ‘And Velvets—you know how scarce Velvets are at regular prices 
—yet we secured Imported German Black Chiffon Velvet, 40 inches 
wide, for Monday for $3.25 a yard. 


—“ITt seems as though we visited every silk and wool manufacturing 
plant in our search for values—and we succeeded far beyond our ex- 
pectations——as you will see if you will come to the Second Floor at 
Bullock’s—Monday—Note the windows today.” 

THE WHITIES— 





